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Four DE LAVAL “are-rcwre CLARIFIERS 
at the New Manhattan Plant of the 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Back of the De Laval Milk Clarifier that 
you install in your plant stand thousands 
of others providing complete product qual- 
ity protection year in and year out... with 
the kind of trouble-free service and low 
operating and maintenance costs which are 
everywhere regarded as typically DeLaval. 


The experience gained in the build- 
ing of these thousands of De Laval 
“Air-Tights” and the proved performance 
which they represent is the very best as- 
surance of all-around satisfaction avail- 
able to the man responsible for plant 
equipment and its operating performance, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
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165 Broadway,New York 6 427 Randolph St., Chicago 6 
DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO., 61 Beale St., San Francisco 19 
THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited 


PETERBOROUGH 


MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 


"“AIR-TIGHT™ 


CREAM SEPARATORS 
and MILK CLARIFIERS 


STAINLESS STEEL EQUIPPED! 








Orangeade Concentrate pro- 
duced in tremendous quanti- 
ties from tree-ripened fruit... 
standardized for quality... 
vacuum packed... transport- 
ed refrigerated to dairies. 
The season is here...25% 
more sugar available April 
Ist...now is the time to 
increase your sales volume 
with ‘’Big Profit Margin” 
Green Spot Orangeade. 
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Forget about expensive alterations . . . Why take 
on the headaches of building expansion when 
Thatcher T-Squares* will give you more space? 


"TRADE MARK REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
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Don’t use scarce building 
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ake better use © 
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materials and labor. 





Call Thatcher's representative 
for data on th 


e easier T-Square Way: 
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Take advantage of the space-saving features of Thatcher 





T-Square milk bottles—one-third more storage in the cold 





room; up to two-thirds more capacity for delivery trucks; 
one-half more bottles can be delivered to store and home 
refrigerators. This is the direct way to enlarge your plant's 
capacity and save the headaches of new plant construc- 


tion. Write Thatcher for full information. 


THATORER GLASS 
| } d \ l j hy 4 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


ELMIRA, NEW YORK 
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».-ever so gentle on equipment 
.. but it removes scale! 


Like the gentle stroking of a kitten’s back... 
sprightly .. . but never harshly. That’s the way 
Everite goes to work on stubborn scale and rust. 

Being a powerful solvent, Everite acts instantly 
... removes scale and rust completely ... but ever 
so safely. That’s right! When used as directed, 
Everite will not damage the metal surface... dis- 
solves the scale and rust. 

Assure top operating efficiency with your ma- 
chines and equipment. Let a Diversey D-Man 
show you how safe and sure Everite really is. 
Everite is available now for immediate delivery. 
The Diversey Corporation, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 








The “CS” Soaker-Washer 

4, 6 and 8-bottle width types: 
handles quart, pint and 
half-pint bottles 




















No larger washer can make the Cherry-Burrell model 

“CS” take a back seat for thorough cleaning, or match 
its low operating costs. Do 
The high temperature soak—your choice of from 165 Fo 
to 180 degrees—makes possible a lower washing 
powder concentration and gives the flexibility you 
need for handling a wide variety of dirty bottle con- 
ditions. And it’s a high output machine at that—the 
“CS” Soaker Washer thoroughly washes from 20 to ee 
60 milk bottles per minute and is tops in sterilizing CHERRY -BURRELL CORPORATION p 


eee 427 West Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinoi 
Because they're good, they're hard to get. But we are ° , Sa 
making more of them than ever before. See your 


h Burrell representative for details and deliver FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES, OR DISTRIBUTORS 
: — Burrell representative for details a pisaetatiod AT YOUR SERVICE IN 52 CITIES 
es. 
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DISA AGAIN SURVEYS DAIRY EQUIPMENT 
€ AND SUPPLY OUTLOOK 2 














\X JASHINGTON, D. C Trends and 
forecasts in several segments of 
the dairy industries supply and 
equipment economy, 


carefully-selected six-man panel of DISA 
representatives, indicate, with 


as evaluated by a 


company 
a qualified optimism in certain instances, 
that present and future production pic 
tures in these fields are somewhat rosie1 
than they have been during the last few 
years. 

At the request of th Indus- 
tries Supply 


Dairy 
Association, spokesman fot 
manufacturers of dairy machinery, glass 
containers, paper packaging, chemicals, 
refrigerants and others have once again 
compiled a periodic DISA outlook survey 
Here, in abridged form, are their views. 


Dairy Equipment — All Types 


Spokesman—John G. Cherry, vice 
president, Cherry-Burrell Corp., Chi- 
cago: Dairy machinery is a war casualty. 
During the war we 
butter; we quit 


made bullets, not 
making freezers, pas- 
teurizers and made machine guns, tor- 
pedos, airplane parts. Now that the war 
is over, you wonder why you can’t the 
equipment you so badly need 


Generally speaking, plant facilities in 
the dairy equipment 
pretty good shape. Some new plants and 
additions to plant facilities are under 
way; others are contemplated but have 
been deferred because of inability to 
permits to begin construction. 
During 1946 the industry has spent a 
million dollars on machine tools, welding 


industry are in 


obtain 


and fabricating equipment and material 
handling equipment. Our facilities are 
substantially better than they have ever 
been. 


Most companies in our industry are 
now employing more people than they 
did before or at the peak of the war in 
the production of war goods. Yet this 
brings about a_ training program. Be 
cause each manufacturer makes a rela 
tively small quantity of a great many 
different machines, considerable training 
is necessary to make these people versa- 
tile and effective 


power shortage. 


There is also the man 
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Well-Qualified Association Members View Prospects of Pro- 
cessors Obtaining Their Needs During the Current Year — 
Organization 


Issues Latest in 


But our biggest problem can be des- 
cribed in two words unbalanced Inven- 
tory. Assembly departments cannot 
operate at peak capacity because of parts 
shortages. Machines cannot be assem- 
bled unless the right parts are in the 
right place at the right time. Expeditors 
are working continually on procurement 
to improve assembly 


still far from ideal. 


but conditions are 


Problem of Materials 


During the war the consumer could 


get dairy machinery on “AA” priority 


ratings; we were also able to get our 
raw materials and purchased parts on 
priority ratings. We no longet enjoy 
priority ratings and must join in the mad 
competitive scramble to get the necessary 
materials. 


Some very items we find 
most impossible to obtain because of 
the housing program, such as; pipe, pipe 


fittings, 


unportant 


al 


plywood, material. 
demand for electric 
motors and motor manufacturers are able 
to meet only a small portion of that de- 
mand. 


insulating 
There is a_ terrific 


Steel is in short supply and is 
expected to continue to be 


1947. 


so through 


Iron, steel and nickel allov cast- 


Roberts Everett, DISA Executive Vice-President 


Series of 


Forecasts 














ings form an important part of most 


dairy equipment. 


Allocations of pig iron by the CPA 
for February provided only 40% of the 
pig iron which the foundries asked for, 
Most of them, it is estimated. will go 
through March with an average of less 
than 10 days supply of raw material on 
hand, which means that some of them 
will probably run out during the month. 
The dairy equipment industry will need 
seven million pounds of grey iron cast- 
ings during 1947. They will be hard 
to get and some assembly lines will be 
halted for lack of them. 


Comparisons with 1941 


difficulties, the 
turning out a 


Yet in spite of thes: 
industry is substantial 
amount of dairy equipment, having pro- 
duced in 1946 at a rate 
160% of 


snowed 


approximately 
1941 production. But we are 
under with an unprecedented 
number of orders, and the delivery esti- 
mate is about 15 months if production 
continues at the present level and there 
are no parts shortages to impede _pro- 
duction further. 


Labor costs have risen some 60% sinc 
1941. Materials are currently costing 354% 
to 40% above 1941 levels. Yet dairy 
machinery prices have risen only slightly 
over 15% on the average since 1941. 
Only greatly increased production has 
enabled the industry to absorb the unit 
costs increase in excess of the unit pric¢ 
increase. 


Machinery of the future will be bette: 
than it has ever been, and even mor 
sanitary. It will be efficient and de 
signed to keep labor costs at a minimum. 
It will cost more, but it will be good 
value for the money spent. 


Glass Container Situation 


Spokesman—J. R. Starnes, sales mana 
ger, Liberty Glass Co., Sapulpa, Okla 
There is now and has been for five vears 


a very definite shortage of glass milk 
bottles. Some of the most important 
causes for this are; (1) increase in popu 
lation; (2) increase in per capita con- 


sumption of milk; (3) indifference on the 
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part of the public with regard to return- 
ing empty bottles; (4) carelessness on 
part of the dairy help in handling bot- 
tles; (5) worn bottle handling equipment 
resulting in heavy breakage; (6) manu- 
facturers’ inability to increase their pro- 
ductive capacity sufficiently to meet the 
increased demand. 

U. S. per capita fluid milk consump- 
tion is reported to have increased from 
about 160 quarts in 1940 to about 200 
in 1946. War time restrictions prevented 
glass bottle manufacturers from increas 
ing milk bottle production sufficiently to 
keep pace with the increase in milk con- 
sumption. Over the past five years the 
glass milk bottle industry has increased 
its annual production by approximately 
35%, or just about enough to meet normal 
replacement demands, but not sufficient 
to permit wholesale changeovers from 
round to square bottles or the rebuilding 
of inventory stocks to safe levels. 

With the removal of all other restric- 
tions which had prevented further in- 
creases of glass milk bottle production 
came a scarcity of soda ash which is 
now more critical than during any of 
the war years. Further increase in pro- 
duction will be impossible until this 
shortage can in some way be alleviated, 
although present supplies are sufficient 
to insure at least as many bottles in 1947 
as there were in 1946, when shortages 
were not in general so acute. 

Sanitation Products 

Spokesman—C. E. Glasser treasurer, 
The Diversey Corp., Chicago: Sanitation 
chemicals include such products as de- 
tergents, germicidal compounds, can and 
bottle washing compounds, etc. The 
steady and successful effort by dairy 
processors, health departments and sup- 
pliers to obtain better quality milk and 
milk products through proper plant and 
farm sanitation has resulted in a con- 
stantly increasing demand for sanitation 
chemicals. Provisions call for continued 
flow of germicidal compounds and 
cleansers to processors. 

Future Supply Picture 

The supply picture apparently will 
not improve in the near future, but we 
will do our best to see that the dairy 
industry does not slip backwards, sani- 
tation-wise. Ours is a dynamic industry. 
The dairy industry, supplying a most 
essential food, does not stand still. We 
all receive our bottles of milk daily on 
our doorsteps. Equipment must be kept 
sanitary every day, not now and then, 
and the product quality maintained. 


Suppliers of sanitation chemicals know 
this and are doing their best to solve 
the problem of obtaining raw materials 
from their suppliers, who in turn must 
realize that the production of quality 
food is essential to the health and welfare 
of the nation. 
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Expand ADA Drive 


Directors Adopt “Sales Not Surplus” 


Plan for Comprehensive Three-Year 


Campaign — Carlson Re-elected 


Chicago, Ill.—Full approval of a $5,- 
000,000 advertising fund to further the 
sale of milk and its products was given 
here at a recent two-day session of the 
directors of the American Dairy Associa- 
tion, industry-financed publicity organi- 
zation. Action was taken at a nation-wide 
Dairy Industry Rally held under ADA 
auspices, during which a sharply ex- 
panded program was adopted covering 
the coming three years. 


Selecting the keynote of “Sales Not 
Surplus”, the expanded activities will em- 
brace sales efforts on the entire dairy 
group spearheaded by a country-wide 
“Butter Days are Here Again” drive 
scheduled to get under way during June 
Dairy Month. This move will be tied 
in with the general Dairy Month cam- 
paign conducted by all agencies in the 
field, importantly including the National 
Dairy Council and national and sectional 
associations embracing various branches 
of the business. 


In adopting the program, ADA direc- 
tors approved unanimously the proposal 
to extend the ADA l-c. per pound of 
butterfat check-off for the full month of 
June. It is estimated that approximately 
$1,600,000 will be collected this year. 


Quick Action Stressed 


Striking the keynote of the drive, 
Owen M. Richards, ADA general mana- 
ger, pointed out “that it is sheer business 
wisdom for the dairy industry to go into 
selling action while it is on its feet 
rather than wait to solve a surplus prob- 
lem when flat on its back. The way to 
avoid surplus is not to let surplus hap- 
pen for the lack of sales. 

“The shift from 
market will be sudden,” he added, “and 
the business strategy of the dairy indus- 
try sighting sales now is the most effec- 
tive block the industry can throw against 
surplus and declining prices in the days 
that lie ahead. 


sellers’ to buyers’ 


Mr. Richards stressed that the adop- 
tion of the program reflects the dairy 
industry's faith that “America’s economic 
outlook is nowhere near as gloomy as the 
panicky picture painted by _test-book 
economic evangelists and jittery business 
heads. Actually the program underlines 
confidence that we are a nation facing 
the best years of our lives with more 
people at work and fewer out of work 
than at any other time in history. Income 
at its highest and the nation’s needs 
spell a combination that turns it back 
on the talk of dismal depression and 





faces a business horizon far beyond the 
imagination of five years ago.” 


Carlson Re-elected President 
D. T. Carlson, Willmar, Minn., was 
re-elected ADA president along with the 
following new officers: vice-president, W. 
J. Swayer, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, W. L. 
Hendrix, Boise, Idaho; and _ treasurer, 
C. R. Schoby, Bode, Iowa. Two new 
states, Ohio and Mississippi, were added 
to the Association’s membership, bring- 
ing the total to 36 states representing 

90% of the nation’s milk production. 


Both at the Dairy Rally and the annual 
meeting of the Association, Mr. Carlson 
spoke of the program as “one of self-help, 

not dependent on a debt-burdened 
government for its financial support. It 
hitches the dairy cow to the dynamic 
business force of advertising which, like 
dairying, has helped to build America to 
the highest living standard in the world.” 

a 
HARRY McDONALD to SEC 


Detroit Milk Dealer Appointed to Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 


Harry A. McDonald, president and 
general manager of the H. A. McDonald 
Creamery Company in Detroit, Michi- 
gan, was nominated recently by Presi- 
dent Truman to the Securities and Ex 
change Commission to fill the post held 
by the late Robert E. Healy. Mr. 
McDonald’s term of office will expire 
June 5, 1951. 

Mr. McDonald was president of Arctic 
Dairy Products Co., a subsidiary of Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corporation, from 
1926 to 1932. In addition to founding 
the H. A. McDonald Creamery Com- 
pany, he also participated in forming 
the investment firm of McDonald, Moore 
& Haves, Inc., which was later known 
as McDonald, Moore & Co. 

Born in Cherokee, Iowa, in 1894, he 
was graduated from the University of 
Chicago in 1917 with a Bachelor of Arts 
degree. He enlisted in the Navy in that 
year, serving until 1919, after which he 
joined Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co. in the sales department. 

<> 
SET PHILADELPHIA HEARING 


Washington, D. C.—U. S. Department 
of Agriculture has scheduled a_ public 
hearing on April 9 in Philadelphia to 
consider producer and handler proposals 
affecting fluid milk prices in the regu- 
latory order governing marketing in the 
Philadelphia area. The hearing, which 
will be held at the Adelphia Hotel, will 
take testimony on proposals that fixed 
Class I prices be provided to supplant 
formula prices based on variations in the 
price of butter. One co-operative has 


proposed a formula based on costs of 


production 
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Disruption Still Prevails 


NOTHER month has now rolled by 
Air the emergence from winter, and 

with the closer approach of the 
flush production season the current mar- 
ket position of and outlook for the dairy 
group as a whole continues to display 
inequities, irregularity and marked un- 
certainty. Under existing conditions 
every branch of the vast chain that makes 
up the milk and milk products industry, 
from the herd owner through to the dis- 
tributors, still finds basic problems of the 
post-war period unresolved, and_ the 
future obscured by confusion. 


At the moment the matter of whole- 
sale price finds butter maintaining a de- 
cidedly fluctuating trend on the down- 
ward side which has carried New York 
92 score to a spot cash level of 63%c; 
current made cheese stands at a range 
of 42@45%e at New York as to stvle; 
carlots of case evaporated milk have 
dropped to $5.45@ 5.60, some down to 
$5.35, on standard sizes; sweetened con- 
densed skimmilk in bulk varies between 
12@ 13%e; spray dry skimmilk of good 
quality fresh make rules at 11@11%e with 
roller 92@11%e; dry whole milk runs 
from 35( 36c, some 364c, for spray down 
to 314%@32c, some lower, for roller; fluid 
cream ranges from $35.00@36.50 per 
can in the protected New York Metro- 
politan area down as low as $29.50@ 
32.00 in other Eastern sections; while 
basic zone producers’ return for 3.5 per 
cent fluid milk going into consuming 
channels in the New York City market 
rules at $4.58 with Boston at $4.75 for 
3.7 per cent. 


* * * 


SIDE from continuing operations 
Aw the support buying side in dry 

skimmilk at a 10c¢ plant rate for 
spray and 9c for roller, and the post- 
ponement for another month of seasonal 
declines scheduled for fluid milk at the 
producer level in a few major sheds, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has not as yet brought forward any gen- 
eral move whatever toward placing cor- 
related price floors under dairy products. 


Some semblance of stability has for 
the moment been achieved in dry skim 
through government purchasing, but at 
prices which throughout the industry 
are felt to be demonstrably too low by 
1@2c or more. Butter, one of the key 
dairy pricing pins, has sagged to a de- 
gree which will adversely affect produc 
tion, especially with the lack of any 
clear indication as to probable flush sea- 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING . . / 


son prices. Makers of other main dairy 


items are also complaining of returns 
they deem too low. And milk producers 
are loudly insisting —in at least one sec- 
tion, Louisiana, backed by a farmer’s 
“strike”"— that Spring price declines for 
their output be held sharply in check 
or knocked out of the picture altogether 
for the early season at least. 


Thus confusion is the rule. Milk dis- 
tributors are unable to cut consumer 
prices sufficiently to attract the maxi- 
mum possible use in fluid outlets, while 
makers of most of the dairy group find 
themselves squeezed between a far 
slower drop in production costs than in 
prices received for what they turn out. 
And at the same time dairymen are 
marshalling a pretty convincing set of 
arguments to support their case against 
materially reduced returns. 


LL IN ALL, the entire situation 

is one which demands sound ad- 

justment, first by USDA officials in 
a general, carefully conceived program of 
stabilization undertaken under its existing 
powers, and second by the Congress 
through clearly-thought-out revision of 
the approach to the problem of price 
maintenance by throwing overboard the 
outworn parity formula principle and 
substituting a modernized, sensible and 
practical plan, if price support efforts 
are to be carried forward at all. 

As has been so often stressed. action 
should be taken at once if continuing 
chaos in the vitally important dairy scene 
is to be prevented. 


Reverberations from New Canaan 


N May of 1945 the Norman Dairy in 

New Canaan, Conn., was forced to 

close its doors. This business casualty 
was caused reportedly by excessive union 
demands, acts of violence against persons 
and property, and intimidation. One 
specific act of violence when, according 
to Mr. Norman, an ex-Naval flyer was 
beaten into insensibility by “ten of the 
union members and thugs”, brought 
nationwide publicity, indignation and 
sympathy for the owners of the 30-vear- 
old Norman dairy. 


The whole affair with its reprehensible 
details made spectacular reading at the 
time, and the publicity certainly did not 
build good will toward unions. In fact 
the Norman story made a “natural” to 
illustrate the evils that may arise from 
over-powerful Ol ImMprope rly managed 
union activities. And that is exactly 






what happened at the recent Washing 
ton hearings before the House Labor 
Committee when Mr. Norman testified 


Testimony by Mr. Norman and others 
interested in the 1945 episode supplied 
powerful ammunition for those who ar¢ 
presently campaigning for new labor 
legislation. 
fF the 
truism that it is the abuses of a few that 
all too frequently deprive the many of 
their rightful privileges. 


Once more we are reminded « 


Furthering a Campaign 


OLLOWING up the excellent work 
Fine has lately been launched in 

many directions in the New York 
milk shed designed to improve efficiency 
of operation of dairy herds with particu- 
lar stress upon the expansion of the fall 
and winter milk flow, the New York 
State College of Agriculture has lately 
prepared and released a timely moving 
picture entitled “The Challenge to New 
York Dairymen”. 

Based upon subject matter furnished 
by Prof. L. C. Cunningham of the De- 
partment of Farm Management at Cor- 
nell University, Prof. J. D. Burke of the 
Animal Husbandry Department and Prof. 
S. H. Aldrich of the Department of 
Agronomy, and with photography and 
running commentary by Prof. E. S. 
Phillips of the Department of Extension 
Teaching and Information, the movie is 
designed specifically to be shown. at 


meetings of farm groups. 


It covers information about the eco- 
nomic problems of dairying; how to in- 
crease milk production economically; 
what are best dairy feeds and how to 
produce them; and factors in breeding, 
feeding, and care of dairy stock. The 
film is in natural color, with sound track. 
A brief bulletin illustrating the major 
points in pictures from the movie and 
giving more detailed information for 
follow-up study is made available to 
farmers after each showing. 


Production of the film was under the 
direction of the Cornell University staff, 
with the co-operation of farm organiza- 
tions in general and dairy industry mem- 
bers and elements in particular through- 
out New York State, its use being de- 
signed primarily for furthering the Six- 
Point Fall Milk Program which has latel) 


been receiving such wide and extensive 


backing within this highly important 
northeastern milk producing section. 


Here is a new angle in the approach 
to an old problem,—one becoming § in- 
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creasingly more vital of satisfactory solu- 
tion,—which might very profitably be 
copied by educational agencies and lead- 
ing milk industry organizations through- 


out the country’s entire dairy field. 


Another NDC Field 
|: LUSTRATIVE of the constructive 


and valuable work carried on by 
National Dairy Council units, there is 
shown on the front cover of this issue 
a scene taken in the Norwalk, Conn. 
High School cafeteria. In this cafeteria 
the staff of the Connecticut Dairy and 
Food Council, one of the most active 
units in the National Dairy Council 
family, has supplied material which is 
conspicuously displayed to catch the at- 
tention of the high school students and 
suggest greater consumption of milk and 
other dairy products. 


Included in this display, and in many 
others of like nature, are Comparison 
Cards and the poster “The Guide to 
Good Eating” which shows right at the 
cafeteria counter, the food value of milk 
md vanilla ice cream,—a choice point-of- 
ale. From such materials supplied by 
the Dairy Council the high school stu 
dents learn what nutritional values come 
from these delicious foods, and “The 
Guide to Good Eating” points up the 
established fact that a well-balanced dict 
begins with milk. 


By getting down to the grass roots 
with effective educational activities such 
as this the Dairy Council proves conclu- 
sively that all its efforts are directed in 
effective channels and deserve the hearti- 
est support of the industry as a whole. 


ice Cream Productien 


HE LATEST report of ice cream 
F paint throughout the country 

put out by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U. S$. Department of 
Agriculture, again gives interesting com- 
parative figures. The survey, covering 
February statistics, shows a total esti- 
mated pack of 37,755,000 gallons by 
plants located in the United States. This 
represents a drop of 2 per cent from the 
previous month, whereas not only last 
vear but the average of the 1941-1945 
period recorded an increase of 2 per 
cent in February compared with January. 


In spite of the fact that the February 
make dropped off 7 per cent from that 
of the same month last year, the tre- 
mendous extent to which total produc- 
tion has been built to take care of the 
enormous expansion in the call from 
consumers which has developed is again 
strikingly indicated. The gain for the 
month compared with the five-year Feb- 
ruary average ran up to 91 per cent, and 
of course the increases over the cor- 
responding pre-war period were com- 
parably astronomical. Much of the quite 
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material shrink in the February pack 
as against the previous year undoubtedly 
stemmed from the fact that weather 
conditions, except in certain sections, 
were much colder and more wintry than 


usual. 


In its more detailed analysis of the 
production situation, the BAE points out 
that compared with February, 1946, 
changes in the output were mixed. “Pro- 
duction was up | per cent in the North 
Atlantic area with higher levels shown 
in Pennsylvania, New York and Con- 
necticut,” the 1 port states, “Output was 
higher also in the West, where it was 
in the Mountain States 
and 2 per cent greater also in the Pa- 
cific States. All states in these areas 
showed increases except California. Pro- 


6 per cent larger 


duction was 10 per cent lower in the 
East North Central area and 9 per cent 
in the West North Central. In these 
areas, higher production was registered 
in Indiana, Minnesota, and the Dakotas. 
In the South Atlantic and the South 
Central areas, production was 17 and 
1S per cent lower, respectively, and all 
states showed decreases except Ten 
nessee. 

Compared with the 1941-45 average 


for February the BAE 
“sharply higher levels were shown in 


continues, 


all areas. Production was more than 
doubled in the West North Central area, 
the Mountain States, and the Pacific 
States and was almost doubled in the 
East North Central and the North At- 
lantic areas. In the remaining areas, 
production was more than half again as 
creat as the 5-year February average. 
In the North Atlantic area, production 
was up 94 per cent from average in 
New York, 90 per cent in Pennsylvania, 
md $3 per cent in Massachusetts. 


“In the East North Central area, the 
February output compared with the 
5-year average was 98 per cent higher 
in Illinois, 94 per cent in Ohio, and rang- 
ed from 57 per cent to 138 per cent 
higher in the remaining states of that 
area. Increases in the West North Cen- 
tral States ranged from 91 per cent in 
Missouri to 181 per cent in the Dakotas. 
Wide ranges in increases occurred in 
the South Atlantic States, being 28 per 
cont higher in Maryland and 109 per 
cent in West Virginia. An increase of 
102 per cent was shown in California.” 


The comparative record of the ice 
cream pack furnishes an interesting pic- 
ture indeed for study by the dairy in- 
As we have pointed 
out before, it is surely obvious that the 
skyrocketing increase seen in production 


dustry as a whole. 


is soundly based on sharply accelerated 
demand for this highly palatable and 
popular product,—a demand whose 
turther extension will actively be sought 
by that branch of the dairy business. If 


makers and distributors of other kes 
products of milk wish to attempt to keep 


pace with this showing, it will be neces 
sary not only to boost the total flow from 
the country’s dairy farms but also greatly 
to expand publicity efforts on every item 


on the list. 
ae 


NAMED RESEARCH DIRECTOR 


Dr. H. D. McAuliffe Leaves Penn. 
State to Join Bowman Dairy 


Chicago, Ill.—Dr. Herbert D. Me- 
Auliffe, Assistant Professor of Bacteriol- 
ogy, Pennsylvania State College, has 
joined Bowman Dairy Company as 
Director of the Research Laboratory. In 
this capacity Dr. McAuliffe will work in 





Dr. Herbert D. MeAuliffe 


close association with C. V. Christiansen 
Director of the Laboratories for the com- 
pany and the manufacturing department 
in Bowman's expanded program. 


Dr. McAuliffe is well trained in the 
field of dairy technology. He was award- 
ed his B. S. degree in Dairy Manufac- 
turing in February, 1937 and his Ph. D. 
degree in Bacteriology in December, 
1942.—both from Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. As an under-graduate, he received 
the Louise Carnegie Scholarship and the 
Alan Nutt Memorial Scholarship and was 
elected to the honor societies of Phi 
Eta Sigma, Gamma Sigma Delta and 
Phi Kappa Phi. As a graduate student 
he was selected for a John W. White 
Fellowship and was elected a member 
of Sigma Xi, honor society devoted to 
research in science. 

Dr. McAuliffe is well known to many 
in the dairy industry as a result of his 
having served for two and a half years 
as Executive Assistant to Robert C. Hib- 
ben, Executive Secretary of the Inter- 
national Association of Ice Cream Manu- 
facturers. Since March, 1943 he has 
been on the staff of the Department of 
Bacteriology of Penn. State. 
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SUGAR RATIONING CHANGE 


Bulk Sweetened Condensed Makers on 
“Provisional Allowance” Basis 


Washington, D. C.— Announcement 
was made here recently by the rapidly- 
expiring Office of Price Administration 
of a change in the method of rationing 
sugar to producers of bulk sweetened 
condensed milk. The new set-up, effec- 
tive April 1, establishes a “provisional 
allowance” basis for sugar allocation for 
this industrial user group instead of the 
previous “percentage formula” basis rest- 
ing upon an “historical use” system. 


The latter system was ruled invalid 
in a February 14 decision by the U. S. 
Court of Appeals at Washington uphold- 
ing a previous ruling of the U. S. District 
Court in a suit brought against OPA by 
the Moberly Milk Products Company of 
Moberly, Missouri. At the same time 
OPA was ordered to establish a new 
rationing formula based on some method 
other than the “historical use” set-up. 

Under the newly established “pro- 
visional allowance” arrangement, appli- 
cations by manufacturers of bulk sweet- 


ened condensed may be made _ with 
the agency on or after the first day 
of the second month preceeding the 


month in which the sugar is to be used. 
These applications are to be filed in du- 
plicate with the Washington OPA head- 
quarters on Form R-360. 

What agency will take over the re- 
maining rationing and price control 
operations of the government after the 
OPA and Office of Temporary Controls 
finally expire has not yet been deter- 
mined by the Congress. 

<> 
1946 CAN SHIPMENTS 


Institute Reports Manufacturers Raise 
Tinplate Production Very Sharply 


Metal can shipments to packers of 
all types of products totaled 2,759,519 
tons in 1946 according to the Can Manu- 
facturers Institute, which cites U. S. 
Department of Commerce figures sum- 
marizing can production for last year. 
This volume, second largest in can mak- 
ing history, was approximately 3% less 
than the volume for the peak year of 
1941. It was higher than the 1945 ouput 
and 33% above 1944 totals. 

Broken down into categories, the metal 
containers were rather evenly distributed 
among packers with the exception of 
fruit and vegetable The latter 
accounted for more than 40 out of every 
100 cans. Condensed and evaporated 
milk filled 25 cans. All other kinds of 
foods took about 25 cans while non- 
food products got approximately 10 cans 
out of every 100. 


cans. 


dur- 
In that 


Heaviest shipments occurred 
ing the third quarter of 1946. 


10 


period, the Pacific and Hawaii division 
Washington, California and 
Hawaii) supplied six times the number 
manufactured during the first quarter. 


Oregon, 


In all other quarters of the year the 
North Central region (Ohio, Indi 
Illinois, Wisconsin) 
was the most prolific producer, leading 
all othe: Peak 
month was August, when 343,000 tons 
were shipped. 
of 26% 


East 
ana, Michigan and 
sections of the nation. 


This represented a gain 
over the 1945 top of 274,000 
tons reached in September of that year. 
~~ 


CANCELS PRICE DROP 


Washington, D. C. Continuation 
through April of the minimum producer 
prices for fluid milk prevailing in March 
in four leading Northeastern markets 
was announced here March 20 by USDA. 
This move, which postpones until May ] 
the seasonal drop scheduled to be effec- 
tive on the first of April, was taken 
USDA stated because of recent increases 
in costs of feedstuffs. 

Prices for April on a per hundred- 
weight basis in the four markets involved 
will, therefore, continue as follows: New 
York, milk of 3.5 percent butterfat con- 
tent within the 201-210 mile zone, $4.58; 
milk of 3.7 percent butterfat 
within the 201-210 mile zone, 
$4.77; Lowel-Lawrence, milk of 3.7 per- 
cent butterfat content, f. 0. b. city, $5.21; 
Fall River, milk of 3.7 per cent but- 
terfat content, f. 0. b. city, $5.52. 


Dairy Daze 


Boston, 


content 


ICE CREAM BOOKLET 


New Borden Literature a Contribution 
to Ice Cream Industry 

“T shouldn’t eat this. It tastes too 
cood!” That old statement just doesn’t 
hold so far as ice cream is concerned. 
What’s more, ice cream plays a definite 
role in dietary practice. That is borne 
out in the booklet “In Sickness and in 
Health” issued by the Borden Company. 

The booklet points up the use of ice 
cream in many diets prescribed by physi- 
Nearly half-a-hundred of these 
diets are listed. Since copies are being 
distributed to 72,000 physicians and nu- 
trition dealers may 
well expect a widened interest in their 
product. 


cians. 


experts, ice cream 


“In Sickness and in Health” also em- 
phasizes the all-important factor of 
morale. During World War II, experts 
noted definite improvement in combat 
fatigue cases “treated” with morale-build- 
ing ice cream. 

Handy tables are used throughout the 
booklet. Ice cream values are shown for 
calories, proteins, vitamins and minerals. 
Also brought out is ice cream’s excellent 
digestibility and palate-tempting taste. 

The tables and textual matter are 
backed by authoritative source material, 
and the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association has 
authorized its seal of acceptance for “In 
Sickness and in Health.” 


By Edgar Allen, Jr. 
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VITEX* “NATURAL” VITAMIN D MILK— PLUS VITEX 
SALES PLANS — CAN HELP YOU MAKE THE MOST OF 
TODAY’S OPPORTUNITIES FOR 


© NEW CUSTOMERS 
@ MORE QUARTS PER STOP 
e MORE SALES OF PENNY-PREMIUM VITAMIN D MILK 


More milk to sell, and lower selling prices, spell “sales 
opportunities” for you. And you can help make the 
most of today’s opportunities by using Vitex “Natural” 
Vitamin D concentrate. Here are two reasons why: 


1. When you buy “Vitex’’-—you get the benefit of 

Vitex “Dairy Practical’ Sales Plans. 
Vitex Sales Plans are practical—based on day-by-day dairy 
experience of Vitex field representatives. Vitex Sales Plans 
are timely—ready now to help you sell more milk to new 
and present customers, and more penny-premium Vitamin 
D Milk to make up for falling milk prices. Vitex Sales 
Plans are proven profit builders. Vitex licensees average 
$730 extra income per route, per year from penny-premium 
Vitamin D Milk sales. 


2. When you buy “Vitex”—you sell Vitamin D Milk 
with quality no competitor can beat. 

“Natural” is the original “D” concentrate for milk 
fortification. Only “D” now available from time-tested 
marine sources. Produces the only kind of Vitamin D 
Milk proved by test to help reduce tooth decay. Comes in 
a unique, patented milk-product carrier—the right kind of 
carrier for fortifying your high-quality milk. The kind of 
milk your routemen will be proud to talk about. 


Vitex 


Take full advantage of today’s sales opportunities. 
Write today for full details about Vitex Sales Plans 
and Vitex “Natural” Vitamin D. 


April, 1947 
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Forsgate Farms Dairy in Jersey 


Modernizes Plant 


New Facilities Added to Increase 
Efficiency, Speed of Handling of 
Miik and Ease Workers’ Fatigue 


STABLISHED in 


Forster. 


1913 by John 
New York in- 
man, Forsgate Farms in 

New Jersey, 


grown 


a well-to-do 
surance 
Jamesburg, four miles from 


Cranbury, has successtully and 


profitably until today the project is verit- 
ably a highly diversified agricultural 
community in itself, soundly entrenched 
both 


points, 


4 | 
from production and marketing 


and it is still growing. 


1913 to 193] 
ined primarily to development—high 
built 
orchards were planted; buildings were 
installed; and 
op ned up for 
ll Forsgate Farms high quality products 


From activities were 


cont 
herds were 


producing dairy up; 


erected: equipm« nt was 


profitable markets were 


Forsgate Farms is now widely known 
s one of the , 
type in New 
dairy products 
than fifty retail 
directly 


Forsgate 


leading industries of its 
Jersey. Its milk, eggs and 
are distributed on mor 
and wholesale routes, 
the farm the 
name and others operated by 
who thei 


cream 


some from unde 


dealers, receive 


upph at the farm. 


indep ndent 
Forsgate ice 
product that has become ex- 
populai high 
quality and flavor 


because of its 


Guernsey cattle, included 


the 
breeding 
sold to 
breeders, not only in 
other parts of the 
United States, but 
also to dairvmen in 
Latin 
countries who are desirous of high-class 


weeding stock. 


importantly in 
livestock 


program are 


American 


While there is considerable diversifi- 
cation in the this great 
farm, there is one all-embracing unity of 

ipose—the maintenance of high stand- 
ards in every respect, so that the reputa- 
tion of Forsgate Farms and the demand 
for its products may continue to grow. 
but 


activities on 


This is not only a_ vision, hard- 
headed business sense. 


\ brief 
ctivities 


review of Farms 
conveys an impression of fine 
the 


and 


Forsgate 


breeding standards, resources for 
them, the extent to 
7.26. 2 4 
which they have proven successful, in 
all the branches of this great framing 
establishment. The poultry department 
has shared in Forsgate benefits and has 
contributed in no 


maintaining 


small measure Fors- 


gate Farms success. 
So well known for high quality have 
Forsgate Farms products become that 


Mathew Whe.an, general manaser of Forsgate Farms, discussing dairy plant operations with 
‘‘Bob”’ Batchelor, eastern manager of Lathrop-Paulson Company, who recently installed new 
ean washer, receiving room and conveying equipment. 


Enlarged Forszate Farms dairy 
conveying and receiving room equipment, 


processing plant with all new 


the demand exceeds the farms produc- 
tive capacity for certain items. Especi- 
ally true was this during the war in the 
case of milk, ice cream and practically 
all other dairy products. Today, Fors- 
gate sales and delivery routes extend to 
other communities within a radius of 
twenty-five miles from Jamesburg, and 
the farm produces just about one-third 
of the milk volume required for its cus- 
tomers and sub-dealers. The balance of 
the raw milk supply is purchased from 
other producers in the usual manner. 

During the war Forsgate Farms, like 
all other milk distributors, did not expand 
its sales of milk materially due to quota 
restrictions. Now, with the lifting of 
regulations, the management 
forsees the opportunity of increasing its 
output materially. Toward that end ex- 
tensive improvements in the milk pro- 
cessing plant have been completed to 
permit handling expanded volume, in- 
crease plant efficiency, speed up opera- 
tions and make the work easier for the 
plant employees. 


wartime 


The new work recently completed 
includes the building of an addition to 
the plant, installing complete milk re- 
ceiving, weighing and sampling equip- 
ment; bottles and can 
another milk storage tank, and convey- 
ors that transport both bottled milk and 
cans in a continuous manner throughout 
the plant. Amos Vroman of New York 
served as architect and consulting en- 
gineer. 

When Mr. Whelan, the general mana- 
ger, was asked what one factor, more 
than other, prompted the recent 
plant expansion and improvements, he 
stated that it was mainly to make the 
work easier for the man in the plant. 
With the old equipment, he stated, it 
was necessary to have two men receive, 
weigh, sample and dump the milk, and 
due to that work being so strenuous 
and unpleasant it was with difficulty that 

(Continued on Page 18) 


new washers, 


any 
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GIRTON Wasners 


BOTTLE CASES and PAPER CONTAINER BOXES 


Clean, sterile cases or boxes, up to 20 per minute, 
delivered right to the filler — this is a typical low cost 


operation in plants equipped with these modern, efficient washers. 


Are you changing to square bottles or paper containers? 
Keep your new cases or’ boxes looking slick and new 
by washing them each day with a GIRTON WASHER. 


Write for bulletin. 
GIRTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


MILLVILLE + PENNSYLVANIA 


Plant-Tested Equipment for the Modern Dairy 
The BEST DEALERS Sell GIRTON Equipment 


yOUR BOTTLING 


G 
on™ UP-TO-DATE yj 





THE DAIRY INDUSTRY is moving steadily toward 


improvement in bottling machinery and higher THE 

bottling speeds. In the packaging of foods and and 

beverages, production speeds of more than 200 cont 

: containers per minute are common. The Dairy ond 
Industry must and will keep pace. iso 

DA 


ha 
be 
A SIMPLE CLOSURE that is easy to apply is one of the Bc 
vital factors in attaining faster bottling. The Dacro Cap o 
meets this requirement. Like the ‘‘crown” used on bever- 
age bottles, it is a single cap, complete in itself. It is [ 
applied in a single capping operation by a capping ; 
mechanism which fits right on the filler. No plug caps 
are needed. ..no additional machines . . . no extra 
floor space .. . no extra operators. 





BECAUSE OF ITS SIMPLICITY, Dacro brings to the 
bottling of milk the same sealing efficiency . . . 
the same high production speeds . . . the same 
trouble-free operation enjoyed by beverage 
bottlers. In short, it meets every requirement for 
attaining higher speeds and lower costs in the 
bottling of milk. 
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yard 

gher THE DACRO CAP is made in two sizes . . . 45 mm. 
and ond 38 mm. Both have all the Dacro advantages which 
200 contribute to faster capping, trouble-free performance 
airy and over all operating economy. The only difference 


is one of size and cost. 


DACRO P-45—This is the same size (45 mm.) which 
has previously been the Dacro standard. It can readily 
be adopted by all dairies now using 45 mm. Dacro 
Bottles with Dacro Disc Caps. The dairy then has all the 
advantages of the pre-formed Dacro Cap. 


> DACRO P-38—tThis is a new and smaller size (38 
, mm.) which requires less material to make and hence 
is lower in cost. It offers forward looking dairies an 
additional step in attaining lowest bottling costs. Dairy 
operators contemplating a change to the square bottle 
should give Dacro P-38 the most careful consideration. 





Whatever your plans for the future, it will 
pay you to investigate Dacro thoroughly. 
It stands alone as the only milk bottle 

capping system that is completely adapted 

to uninterrupted, high-speed bottling lines. If you 
have not received a copy of this interesting new book- 





let on Dacro, write for one today. 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 
Dacro Division 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
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SALES 


NOT SURPLUS! 


Now, when food dollars face such keen compe- 
tition, the dairy industry has agreed— 


The best way to prevent a surplus is to SELL butter, 





















milk, ice cream, cheese, evaporated and dry milk 


harder than ever before! 


That’s why a new business program to expand mar- 
kets was adopted March 3 by the Nation-wide Dairy 
Rally in conjunction with ADA’s annual meeting. 
The plan is for more and more sales-making action, 
the ADA way—by advertising, merchandising, ag- 
gressive product publicity and sales-wise research! 

Do your part. Make ADA deductions for the 
month of June. Only two months remain to get 
ready, two months to get set... LET’S GO! Let’s 
do it the ADA way! 


ADA is an association for ad 
rr vertising and merchandising 
speaking to the nation forcefully 


and effectively for your business 


ee eee ee Oe Oe ae ee oe Bee | 


20 North Wacker Drive Building, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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DIRECT STEAM VAPOR 
HEATING 


ALL MAJOR PARTS OF 
STAINLESS STEEL 


SANITARY MOTOR 
MOUNTING 


8” DIA. OBSERVATION 
AND SAMPLING OPENING 


EFFICIENT SPACE 
HEATER 


NO-FOAM MILK 
INLET 


NEW STYLE AGITATOR 
SPEEDS UP HEATING 


SAFETY BREATHER-TYPE 
STEAM VENT 


SPUN REINFORCED 
COVER 


HYDRAULIC COVER LIFT; 
NO SPRUNG COVERS 


INVERTED DISH BOTTOM 
FOR INCREASED HEATING 
AND COOLING AREAS 


SANITARY ADJUSTABLE 
LEGS WITH 
CONCEALED 

THREADS 


FIBRE GLASS 
INSULATION 


5/16" STEEL PLATE 
BOTTOM 


NON-DENTING ROLLED 
RIM EDGE SUPPORTED 
BY COLD WATER 
STAINLESS STEEL 
SPRAY RING 


ok SPECIAL DESIGN COLD 
WATER OVER FLOW 
PIPE 


STERI 
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FORSGATE FARMS DAIRY 
Continued From Page 12) 
men Gould.be perstiaded to stay on the’ 
job. ‘Now, tie said, the work is carried 
on with much less fatigue and complaint 
by the men in the plant. : The-new. sys- 
tem and equipment also permits the 


haulers to unload their’mitk ant! pidkoup * 


the empty cans in far less time than was 
necessary previously. In_ addition, to 
putting the haulers in a happier frame 
of mind, the quickness -in time with 
which the milk is taken from the trucks 
and processed in the plant; unquestion- 
ably enhances preservation of quality. 


Still further plant improvements are 


contemplated by the Forsgate ~manageé-'* 
At the present time the. pasteur-, 


ment. 
izing operation is carried on in a series 
of stainless steel -pasteurizers:. Thése> Me. 
Whelan explained, will be replaced 
by the short time—high temperature 


aapdotte 


Modefn receiving room equipment enables one 
man;sto handle, dump, sample and weigh the 
dail¥ receipts of milk with and con- 
venfence. 


ease 


i aE system which is becoming 
incfeasingly popular in all sections of the 


coantry. It is calculated that the new 
system™will ease much laborious clean- 
ing, make available more plant floor 
space and speed up the entire milk hand- 
ling operation. 


Dairy products handled on Forsgate 
routes include Guernsey Vitamin D milk, 
homogenized Vitamin D, regular pas- 
teurized, cream, buttermilk, cottage 
cheese and eggs. 

Forsgate Farms poultry activities have 
become a valuable adjunct to the busi- 
ness. Fresh laid eggs from their own 
flocks have become an important item 


with the farm’s retail customers. Hatch- 
ing eggs from the high producing and 
pedigreed Leghorn flocks. are in constant 
demand and‘ chicks at Forsgate © find 
ready sale at prices as high as thirty-five 
cents each. 

Altogether, the operations,at Forsgate 
Farms are most interesting and illustrate 
in an impressive manner the benefits to 


sae. derived in the fields of production 


and distribution when the rigidly- ad- 
hered-to policy of management is the 
maintenance of high quality—whether in 
milk, ice cream, cattle, eggs or poultry. 


Dairy Group Meets 


‘Dr. Thomas R. Vaughn Guest Speaker 
at Latest Monthly Session of 
Chicago Technology Society 

Chicago, Ill. — At the latest regular 
.monthly meeting of the Chicago Dairy 
Technology Society held here March 11 


zthe guest speaker was Dr. Thomas R. 


* Vaughn, ‘Director of Res’earch of Wyan- 
Chemicals Corporation, -Wyan- 
dotte, Mich. Dr. Vaughn’s subject was, 
“Research and Recent Developments on 
Synthetic Organic Detergents and Quat- 
ernary Ammonium Compounds.” 

Dr. Vaughn traced the history of the 
synthetics, starting fron: 70 years ago in 
the production of sulphated castor oil 
(Turkey red oil) up to the present time 
in which we find approximately 300 
commercial products available. 

He spoke on the principles of deter- 
gency and made some interesting com- 
parisons on the actions of the various 
types of synthetics as compared to soaps. 
Some very important charts and formu- 
las were also presented, showing the 
complex construction of the more com- 
monly used wetting agents. 


Stresses Many Points 


In his discussion on quarternary am- 
monium compounds, Dr. Vaughn pre- 


sented slides showing the chemical struc- ° 


ture of some of the products now on the 
market. He discussed the sanitizing ac- 
tion of the various compounds and 
pointed out that considerable research 


Endless chain conveyors move cans of milk and the ‘‘empties’’ in a constant procession from the 
trucks through the plant and back to the trucks with maximum speed and a minimum of labor. 


18 


is being done at present, resulting in 
the development of a few types having 
great bacterialogical activity; however, 
the activity is dependent upon the or- 
ganism. He made interesting 
comparisons on the relative effectiveness 
of quaternaries versus the chlorines and 
chloramines. 


some 


Following Dr. Vaugn’s talk, a general 
question session was conducted by C. A. 
Abele, President of the Society, and some 
important factors were discussed. 

The Chicago Dairy Technology So- 
ciety meets the second Tuesday of every 
month at Younkers Restaurant, 51 East 
Chicago Avenue. Anyone interested in 
dairy technology may attend these meet- 
ings without reservations. Headquarters 
of the organization are at 102 Dairy 
Manufacturers Building, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Il. 

a ne 


FEED ADVISORY GROUP 


Washington, D. C.—Appointment of 
a Feed Advisory Committee to assist in 
developing the activities authorized by 
the Research and Marketing Act of 1946 
was announced March 20 by U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Insofar as pos- 
sible, the eleven members of the commit- 
tee include representatives of the chief 
segments of the entire industry including 
production, processing and distribution. 

Services of the committee will be 
available to the Department and _ the 
National Advisory Committee for studies 
and recommendations of means of ap- 
plying research and services to prob- 
lems in their respective fields. 

Membership of the group follows: L. 
E. Bopst, Secretary-Treasurer, association 
of American Feed Control Officials, Col- 
lege Park, Md.; R. C. Buckels, grower, 
Stratford, Texas; Elwood L. Chase, Co- 
operative G. L. F. Mills, Inc., Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg., Buffalo 5, N. Y.; 
E. G. Cherbonnier, feed industry con- 
sultant, 3615 Olive St., St. Louis 8, Mo.; 
4Hi..Clarence Eales, Asst. Gen. Manager, 
Poultry Producers of Central California, 
840 Battery St., San Francisco 11, Cal.; 
Fred J. Ludwig, grower and director, 
Farmers Trading Co., Laurens, Iowa; 
Floyd E. Mundell, grower, Cozad, Neb.; 
Harold L. Peet, dairyman, Pike, N. Y.; 
Martin L. Salm, grower, Chilton, Wis.; 
Charles Schmitt, grower, Beason (Logan 
County), Ill.; R. C. Woodworth, Asst. to 
the President, Cargill, Inc., Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

~~ 
VETERAN BUYS FIRM 


* Oakland, Maine.—The milk receiving 
phant and retail routes previously owned 


“mrt operated here by Kenneth L. Wal- 


ton have been purchased by Clifton 
Collar a veteran of World War II. 
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DAIRYMEN MEET AT PULLMAN 


March 3 to 8 Sessions of 18th Annual State College of Washington Institute of 
Dairy Breaks Attendance Records — Varied and Interesting Program Presented 





at the 16th annual State College of Washington Institute 
of Dairying held here during the week of March 3-8, 
according to Dr. H. A. Bendixen, Acting Head of the Depait- 
ment. 


P atte 16% WASH.—AIl attendance records were broken 


A total of 235 visitors from eight states and provinces 
ot Canada registered, filling all available rooms in hotels and 
college dormitories. 


Keen competition developed in the national dairy products 
scoring contests as well as the judging contests, with many 
high quality samples exhibited by plants located in many 
states from Wisconsin to the Pacific Coast. Results of 


contests are given below. They were announced at the annual 


these 


banquet attended by over 170 dairymen 
and their ladies. 
Numerous guest speakers of national 
i 


reputation brought to the conference the 
latest research findings bearing upon cur- 
rent problems in all phases of dairy produc- 


tion, processing and merchandising. 


Among the principal guest 
were Prof. C. A. 


speakers 


Iverson, Head of the De- 


partment of Dairy Industry, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa; Dr. D. H. Jacobsen 
Technical Advisor, Cherry-Burrell Cor- 
poration, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. G. Okulitch, 


Chief Bacteriologist, Fraser Valley Milk 
Producers Association, BS. £3 
Canada; Prof. J. C. Boyd, Department of 


Vancouver, 


Dairy Husbandry, University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho; Russell Fifer, Executive 
Secretary, American Butter Institute, Chi 
cago, Il. Prof. H. 
Many Other Speakers 
Also F. E. Fenton, Regional Supervisor, Production and 


Marketing Administration, U. S. 
San Francisco, Cal.; C. B. A. Bryant, Field Sales Manager, 
Johnson & ohnson Co., Chicago, Ill.; Robert Jones, Editor, 
Pacific Dairy Review, San Francisco, Cal.; A. W. Reid, P 
Golden State Co., San Francisco, Cal.; Rov 
Stein, Bacteriologist, Dairy Cooperative Association, Portland 
Ore.: D. C. Lightner, Sales Manager, Creamery Package Mfg 
Co. Chicago, IIll.; and others. 


Department of Agriculture 


sonnel Manager, 


During the program for ice cream manufacturers and miik 
dealers, much interest Prof. Iverson’s talk 
on shrinkage of ice cream and another one on homogenized 
milk and evaporated milks while Dr. Jacobsen gave a very 
profitable discussion of bottle washing problems and enginee: 
ed dairy plant cleaning. At the evening meeting of the Wash 
ington Milk Dealers’ and Ice Cream Manufacturers’ Associa 
tions, Bob Jones, Editor of the Pacific Dairy Review, spoke 
interestingly of the development of dairying in the Pacific 
Slope area and its potentialities for the production and mar- 
keting of milk products at home and abroad. Mr. Jones’ talk 
was extremely well received by 


Trey oly ed around 


his heare rs. 





A. 


Creamery Operators’ Session 

The Washington Creamery Operators’ Association held 
their annual meeting during anoiher evening se ‘on, at which 
Ray McKenna of Centralia was elected president of the asso- 
ciation for 1947, Ed. Pederson, Consolidated Dairy Products 
Co., Seattle, Ist Vice President; E. R. Beck, Yakima City 
Creamery, Yakima, 2nd Vice Pre~* lent, L. W. Hanson, pioneer 
dairy inspector of the State Department of Agriculture, secre- 
tary, and Ray S. Miller of Seattle, Managing Director. 


Mr. Miller made his annual report stressing the need for 
more vigorous sales promotion for butter and F. E. Fenton 
of the federal butter grading service spoke of the government 

program of butter and cheese grading | 


and 
certification 
The 1 of the college 


wing with the improvement of the keep- 
ing quality of powdered milk and the film 


search program 


ar 


packing of cheese was reviewed by mem 
bers of the departmental staff. These pro 
jocts supported in part by the American 
Dairy Association, the American Dry Milk 
Institute and the Washington Dairy Prod- 
ucts Commission. Excellent progress Was 
reported on these projects by Dr. N. § 
Godling, Dr. U. S. Ashworth and_ thei 


} 
CO-WOTkKETS. 


Otncr interesting talks were presented 
on a variety of subjects such as the reszurin 
test, modern plant construction, the pros- 
pectiv« production and marketing of dairy 
products in the Columbia Basin, methods 
of paving for milk, insect and rodent con- 
trol, the development of new types of dairy 
juipment, employer-employee relationships, Army butter and 
theese procurement, sediment control, milk plant waste dis- 
posal and brucellosis control. 


Bendixen 


\ special session for milk sanitarians, inspectors, and 
fieldmen was held at which various farm sanitation topics were 
discussed. These meetings were well attended. A fine educa- 
tional sound-film produced by the Babson Bros. Co. in co- 
operation with Dr. W. E. Peterson of the University of Minne- 
sota entitled “No Hand Stripping” was shown as were also 
films produced by the American Butter Institute of Chicago 


Cameron Adams, Chief Dairy Inspector of the State De- 
partment of Agriculture at Olympia was elected president of 
the Institute Alumni Association, with R. D. McCuddin of 
the Early Dawn Dairy, Spokane, as first vice-president and Dr. 
Bendixen as Secretary-Treasurer. 

At the large annual banquet over a fine steak dinner, a 
program of music and entertainment was enjoyed; Dr. J. C 
Knott, Director of the Institute of Agricultural Sciences acted 
as toastmaster, Dr. Wilson Compton, president of the college, 
spoke on Future Horizons of the State College, and Dr. Ben- 
dixen, announced the winners of awards in the various dairy 
products scoring and judging contests. 
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OVER 


5600 


NEW ACCOUNTS 
IN 90 DAYS 





were recently opened by a large Middlewestern 
dairy * with the use of Dr. Bundesen’s book 


“OUR BABIES” 


and our promotion plan. 


25 new accounts out of 51 prospects, going in “cold” with only “Our Babies” 


book promotion plan is another example of what can be accomplished. 
Wherever it is used gratifying results are secured. You, too, can get 
amazing results. 


Give mother a copy of “Our Babies”, with your Your sales message is printed right in the Baby Book 


compliments. And every month thereafter, for a full constantly reminding her of your products. 
| year she gets the monthly supplement with instruc- When mother gets this book you get a new customer. 


| tions for the proper care of baby. We have proven it thousands of times. 


Leading dairies throughout the country such as 


BOWMAN DAIRY CO., Chicago 

DETROIT CREAMERY CO., Detroit, Mich. 

HIMES BROS. DAIRY (Subsidiary of Beatrice Creamery Co.), Dayton, O. 
JOPPE DAIRY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

BANCROFT DAIRY, Madison, Wis. 


and many more speak frankly of the merits of this promotion plan. In any state you may operate we can give 
you the names of dairies which endorse it enthusiastically. 


A limited test will satisfy you that Dr. Bundesen’s Baby Book is an effective builder of new accounts. Only one 


deal allotted to a community. The cost is small and results big. 


Write for your copy and full details, today. 


Dr. Herman NV. Bundesen’s Publications, Ine. 
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MICHIGAN ALLIED DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
STAGES WELL-ATTENDED GATHERING 


All Groups of State’s Industry Convene in Three- 
Day Sessions at Grand Rapids — Many Features on 
Well-Prepared Program — 1947 Officers Chosen 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


RAND RAPIDS, MICH.—The an- 
Ls nual meeting of the Michigan 

Allied Dairy Association held here 
March 4, 5 and 6 attracted members 
from all branches of the dairy industry 
over the entire state, taxing all hotel 
facilities and overflowing into private 
The three- 
replete with well- 
known speakers covering a wide scope 


homes for accommodations. 
day program Was 


of subjects of immediate interest to pro- 
ducers of milk and manufacturers of ice 
cream, butter, cheese and other dairv 
products. 


This convention brought out a record 
crowd, and the fully attended sessions 
bere evidence that the dairvmen were 
there on serious business with the pleas- 
ure angle as secondary. 


“Bill” Bryant Talks 


The first general session was opened 
immediately following luncheon in the 
Grand Ball Room of the Pantlind Hotel 
by an address of welcome from Presi- 
dent Howard F. Simmons, Detroit, who 
introduced double-barreled C. B. A. 
Bill) Bryant, field service manager for 
Johnson & Johnson, talking on “Quality 
Milk from Farm to Plant”. 


This address was inspired by the rela- 
tion of his personal experience in visiting 
a high percentage of 2,700 producers 
whose milk had been rejected, and in 
tracking down the reasons for these re- 
Of particular interest was his 
statement that “50 per cent of these of- 


iections. 


fenders corrected the causes because thes 


vere ashamed, 25 per cent corrected 
them when policed and the remaining 
25 per cent simplv were not interested 


correcting them”. 


Four cardinal steps in the productiin 
of clean milk, as Bryant pointed out, 
were (a) preparation of the cow, (b) 
proper installation of filter disc in strain- 
er, (c) washing of hands and strainer with 
chlorine solution, and (d proper care of 
cans and lids. Here he pointed out the 
ilvantages of the Maryland type can 


Quality Improvement Necessary 

Dr. E. W. Gaumnitz, Executive Sec 
retary of the National Cheese Institute 
poke on ~ Cc Dairy 
What’s Ahead”. 


Industry and 
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While the producers will be protected 
by government price supports up to 99 
per cent of parity by the Steagal Act 
during 1947-8, the processor has much 
to do to get his house in order and main- 
tained a sustained or increased consump- 
tion, he went on. 


Much work must be done in the im- 
provement of processors’ plants as en- 
forcement agencies start cracking down, 
the speaker emphasized. With the im- 
provement in quality must also come 
lower cost of production, and this means 
that the producer must improve his herd 
and grow more of his feed instead of 
buying it, said Dr. Gaumnitz. These 
steps will also tend to the production of 
better quality as well as lowering cost 
of production. 


General Assembly Luncheon 


C. Stewart Hoben, president of the 
Michigan Association of Ice Cream Man- 
ufacturers, presided at the second gen- 
eral assembly luncheon, introducing Col. 
Jack Major, “The Man Who Makes You 
Laugh’. The subject of his discourse 
was “Taxes, Women and Hogs”. It was 
loaded with humor but he packed home 
some profound truths on national deficit 
financing and juvenile delinquency, our 
part in correcting the former and 
women’s part in correcting the latter. 
Seldom does one have the pleasure of 
listening to such an entertaining speaker 
with so vital a message. Over 300 dairy- 
men got what they came for. 


Prof. P. S. Lucas, Michigan State Col- 
lege then addressed the gathering on 
“Why Michigan Should Produce Better 
Ice Cream”. 
were that if the goal of one billion gal- 
lons consumption in 1950 is to be attain- 
ed this will be necessary, and if the poor 
wartime quality ice cream is not volun- 


The two reasons advanced 


tarily improved regulatory agencies will 
compel it. 

Said Prof. Lucas, “the honeymoon is 
over. Quality, not price will set the 
standard.” 


Suggested steps in attaining quality 
began in improved housekeeping in the 
plant, maintenance of cleanliness and 
order, regular inspections of stock rooms, 
hardening rooms, dry floors, testing new 
favors on outsiders rather than depend- 


ing on one’s own staff for final decision, 
and close comparison with competitor's 
products, he pointed out. 


ADA Program Outlined 


At the third general session Roy D. 
Rixson pinch-hitted for Owen M. Rich- 
ards to tell the dairymen about “The 
1947 ADA Program”. Hastily sketching 
the advertising, merchandising and _re- 
search work the Association has done 
since its origin, he outlined a portion of 
the advertising program for 1947 to be 
run in several of the most prominent 
women’s publications. He showed how 
the expenditure of $32,000 had yielded 
$628,000 worth of space through their 
method of “tie-in” with other manufac- 
turers of foods which are generally con- 
sidered as a natural combination with 
dairy products,—such as cheese and 
crackers, bread and milk, peaches and 
cream, etc. 


Recognizing that the next three years 
call more especially for increased effort 
to do the job ahead ADA is now pre- 
senting a proposed program for that dur- 
ation calling for an expenditure of 
$5,000,000, apportioned $1,400,000 for 
1948, $1,600,000 for 1949 and $2,000,- 
000 for 1950. In order to secure this 
sum it means that instead of one cent 
per pound butterfat formerly paid in for 
a period of fifteen days, the term will 
have to be extended to thirty days. This 
plan has met with hearty support in 
every state where presented thus far and 
there is no question but that the goal will 
be attained, Mr. Rixson concluded. 


Address by Col. Castle 
Col. B. F. Castle, Director, Milk In- 


dustry Foundation, speaking on “Yester- 
day, Today and Tomorrow,” read some 
amusing headlines taken from  news- 
papers and trade publications in the 
30’s covering dairy prices, production 
and national finance. He described the 
period 1936-8 when a series of investiga- 
tions of the dairy industry were insti- 
tuted by the government to probe the 
“tremendous profits being made at the 
public’s expense” and which, incidental- 
ly, showed profits ranging from one to 
two cents on the dollar. Aroused by 
such investigations to the need of a 
public relations program conducted by 
an industry association, the Milk Indus- 
try Foundation was established. During 
the critical period of World War II the 
service it rendered was of immeasurable 
value. 

Looking into the crystal ball for to- 
morrow Col. Castle saw production of 
milk for 1947 to be at least equal to 
that of 1946 if not exceeding it. He saw 
greater effort needed to hold retail sales 
where they now are. He saw difficult 
problems ahead for dry milk, a greater 


(Please turn to Page 24) 
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BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


OF BLAW KNOX COMPANY 
1627 FILLMORE AVE. BUFFALO 11.N. Y 
295 Madison Avenue. New York 17 1636 Monadnock Bids. 


Chicago 4 
2217 Olive Street, St. Louis 3 


1706 Broadway Oakland 12, Cal. 
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(Continued from Page 22) 


demand for homogenized milk. He saw 
every-other-day delivery here to stay, an 
increased demand for the universal bottle 
and a return of the deposit on bottles in 
retail trade. 

An unusually fine paper “Men and 
Cows” by Dr. George H. Hopson, 
DeLaval Separator Co., was read by Dr. 
Richard S. Guthrie, covering in detail 
the proper feeding, breeding and milk- 
ing of cows. 

Dairy Boosters Meet 

The annual meeting of the Michigan 
Dairy Boosters re-elected Joseph S. Hall 
to its presidency for another year, and 
Richard S$. Murray to succeed himself as 
vice-president for a like term. Cecil D. 





you. Write us today. 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.), 
60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


CHLORINE BACTERICIDE 


.. HTH-15 .. . Dry Ice 
. Ammonia, Anhydrous & 
Soda Ash .. . Bicar- 
Chlorine 
. « Synthetic Salt Cake... 
+ » Sodium Methylate 


Lo-Box . . . Super-Nufos . 
. . .« Carbonic Gas . . 
Aqua .. . Caustic Soda . . 
bonate of Soda . . . Liquid Chlorine . . 
Dioxide .. . PH-Plus 
Sodium Chlorite Products . 
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In rapidly increasing millions, dangerous bacteria at- 
tack product quality unless all surfaces and equipment, 
wherever milk is handled, are kept clean and sanitized. 
Lo-Bax, the concentrated, fast-killing chlorine bactericide, 
helps prevent milk spoilage and improves quality standards by 
rigidly controlling bacteria and sanitizing all surfaces with 
which milk or cream comes in contact. 

Easy to handle—winter or summer—Lo-Bax kills bacteria al- 
most instantly at amazingly low cost. It contains 50% available 
chlorine, dissolves quickly in water—hot or cold, hard or soft- 
to make clear dairy rinse solutions, Learn how Lo-Bax can help 


Mallory, secretary and _ treasurer, was 
also held over for another year. 

The nominating committee, headed by 
Larry Doyle, submitted the following 
slate for directors of the organization: 
For two years, Bruce Williams, Burt P. 
Fortney, R. E. Conley; for one year, 
Harold Coburn, Lester Sedine, H. E. An- 
derson. Director at large, W. L. Malloy. 
These were unanimously elected by ac- 
clamation. 

Milk Dealers’ Association 

At the annual business meeting of the 
Michigan Milk Dealers’ Association the 
present board of directors were re-elected 
for the ensuing vear. J. Neal Lamoreaux 
was elected as delegate and director to 
the American Dairy Association and di- 


f 
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rector at large to the Michigan Allied 
Dairy Association. 

Turner Broughton, reporting for the 
Sales Tax Committee on sales tax collec. 
tions from independent drivers, present- 
ed the problem with which the organized 
plants were confronted by the differen- 
tial between the 3 per cent and 2 per 
cent rate, and after a lengthy discussion 
it was decided that the only out was to 
have the matter litigated with the State 
Sales Tax Department and steps prepara- 
tory to this action were taken. 


A discussion on the relative merits of 
the adoption of a standard bottle to con- 
tain a full quart of milk, the top level of 
which would be 4 inch below the closure 
and a bottle to contain a full quart at the 
closure, arose from the problem of leak- 
age from the latter type bottle thus caus- 
ing short measure and making plants 
using this type bottle liable to prosecu- 
tion. The sentiment developed by this 
discussion was favorable to the adoption 
of the larger bottle. 


In an effort to get passage of the state- 
wide pasteurization bill now pending in 
the legislature, the milk dealers combed 
the list of all state representatives known 
to be not in favor of the bill and those 
in the doubtful class and each were as- 
signed to milk dealers located in their 
district for personal and persistent pres- 
sure. 

incest 
KANSAS SHORT COURSE 


Manhattan, Kan.—The Department of 
Dairy Husbandry of Kansas State Col- 
lege held a three-day conference for 
fieldmen here on March 10, 11 and 12. 
Officials in charge of the event, which 
attracted a total registration of 45, had 
arranged an interesting program cover- 
ing many important phases of herd man- 
agement, milk production and_ handling 
techniques, and general milk and cream 
station operations. The entire program 
was geared to practices designed toward 
greater efficiency and improvement of 
quality in all steps in the field. 

Attendance at the event was unfortun- 
ately held down by the incidence of a 
flu epidemic, which likewise necessi- 
tated the cancelling of the banquet which 
had been scheduled for the second day. 
aM : Claydon is Associate Professor 
of the Department of Dairy Husbandry 
at Kansas State. 

—_— 


FIFTY YEARS’ SERVICE 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Charles L. 
Peggs, in the office department of the 
Polk Sanitary Milk Co., has just rounded 
out 50 years of service with the institu- 
tion and states he feels as young as when 
he started as a milk salesman. J. Duane 
Dungan, president, honored him with a 
gift by the company. 
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STRETCHING 
can be dangerous / 


You’ll be missing the boat if you're stretching your Johnston’s 
chocolate flavor — for wise dairy operators know that only 


quality and full flavor build profitable repeat-sales. 









So avoid a sales dip... guarantee future profits by serving only full-flavor, 
quality-rich Johnston’s Dairy Drink! Prepare your chocolate drink according to 
the Johnston-tested recommended formula. And be assured that Johnston’s 


standard of quality will remain unchanged — unchallenged. 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON 
COMPANY 


Chocolate and Cocoa Division 


MILWAUKEE NEW YORK S AND CHOCOLATE 


April, 1947 
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It’s Easy to “STEP UP” Sales Volume 
In Your Present Market with 
f WG 


| VC open opportunity. Served icy cold or piping hot, 
hae it’s delicious and refreshing . . . a sure-fire favorite 
ia: as with everyone. It’s wonderful for kids too be- 
x 5. eo C cause 94% of the caffeine has been removed. 
, Cafe Olay Concentrate s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s production, 

keeps costs way down. One gallon of concen- 

trate makes 820 individual-portion half-pints of 

Cafe Olay — at a flavoring cost of only 1.le per 

half pint. Cafe Olay requires no operational 


Just wait until your customers get their first taste changes, extra machinery or help to bottle. Just 
of this sensationally new and delicious coffee- add Cafe Olay Concentrate and sugar to 2% milk 
flavored milk drink . . . right off, your fluid milk during pasteurization. Homogenize, cool and 
sales will jump ... your home unit sales will bottle as usual. 
zoom ... and you'll open new outlets in club- . , en 

5 + 1a : ; ag Yes, Cafe Olay offers you plenty of “extras” right 
houses and cafeterias . . . everywhere thirsty ‘ 2 : > , 
xeople congregate in your present market. It will pay you to in- 
Roop j vestigate this wonderful new drink . . . to be the 
Cafe Olay is a year-round, all-purpose drink that first in your area to take full advantage of the 
knows no dull or off seasons . . . the only milk hard-hitting advertising and promotional cam- 
drink on the market that offers you such a wide- paign being scheduled right now. 

AMERICAN FOOD LABORATORIES, INC. 
CONSULT YOUR 


860 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 


DAIRY SUPP LIES Okay — tell us about Cafe Olay —and do it fast! No obligation, 





JOBBER OR USE FIRM 
| THIS COUPON... eee 
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Guarantee of Uninterrupted Full Capacity Production 


“Smooth dependable operation day in and day out” 
... “no breakdowns”... “less maintenance expense.” 


These are typical comments by owners of the new soon 
Columbia-W estfalia separators. 


Now being delivered in the 11,000 lbs. per hour size, 
other Columbia-Westfalia models will be available 
... Write for complete information. Columbia- 
Westfalia Centrifuge, Inc.,Crystal Park,Canton 5, Ohio. 

The Columbia-Westfalia skims clean and foam- 
free... gives long trouble-free service . . . operates 
at lowest cost. Combined in this modern unit are 
the best features of the former Westfalia (the original 
“no-foam” separator) and every modern develop- 


SI ~ 
ment, proven in actual performance. O lim 1d 


Columbia- Westfalia advantages include the fam- 1 7, 
ous “liquid seal” against air, stainless steel bowl, fi { a jj . 
ball bearings, automatic lubrication, and built-in | ae | S 
tachometer. Both cream and skim are discharged 


under sufficient built-up pressure to be delivered to 


any practical part of the plant. SEPARATORS »* CLARIFIERS 
April, 1947 
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The Big Boss 
sure knew his stuff 













when he picked... 






“Twelve years of handling the same swell 
chocolate drink makes it plenty easy for 
me to say there’s nothing like Krim-Ko 


around these parts.” Says 
Al Voegele, up-and-at-’em salesmanager 
for French-Bauer, Inc. continues, ‘For easy, AL V 0 E G E LE 
extra sales... for putting a clincher on ot 
new customers, give me KRIM-KO every 
time.” — | French-Baver, Inc. 
Let Krim-Ko lead your line to new sales . 7 r : 
highs. Remember... it’s America’s 2-to-1 Cincinnati, Ohio 
favorite by actual taste tests. Write for full 


information. Learn how America’s lead- 
ing dairies lead the way with KRIM-KO. 


KRIM-KO CORPORATION, 4830 South Christiana Avenue, Chicago 32, Illinois 
629 Grove St., Jersey City, N. J. . 267 Chestnut St., Oakland, Calif. 
100 Sterling Road, Toronto, Canada 


\KRIM-KO<"°°°."" 
Ar. oom 
z DAIRY DRINK 
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Yes, we’re a big family, all right. And 
you'd think if anybody could deliver the 
goods, Continental could. But despite our 

PAPER DIVISION Headquarters — : size, despite our good intentions—we’re 

330 .W. 42d St., New York 18, N. Y. , still seriously handicapped by conditions 

eg eae? .- s) beyond our control. Our policy . . . “‘best in 

CG PA P E R i ‘ hosmane NESTED AND CYLINDRICAL CONTAINGRE:; ™! service, best in quality” . . . still holds good. 

COMBINATION PAPER-AND-METAL GANS: : pas Our Paper Division stands behind the 

Bev isiom pass ss 3 quality of every Mono hot drink cup and 

*<*.| paper container. And when it comes to 

eee in Ot principot cities S ae =! service... you can count on us to do the 
pe Se RD "s-541 best we can! 


st 
BS yay 


“4 Fi E DRUMS The Contginer Co., Nan Wert, Ohio 
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Changes iw 
COSTS IN DAIRY FARMING 
and 


THE PRICE OF MILK 


Data Presented at a Hearing on Proposed Amendments to 
Federal-State Regulatory Orders for the New York Metropoli- 
tan Milk Marketing Area Held at Utica, N. Y. on March 17 


(By L. C. Cunningham, Professor of Farm Management, New York 
State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y.) 


HAVE been requested to present some 

data on changes in costs on dairy farms 

as they relate to the supply factor in 
the pricing of milk. I do not wish to 
infer from this testimony that a considera- 
tion of costs alone will lead to effective 
milk price determination, any more than 
attention to one motor of a multiple- 
motored plane without regard to the 
others will result in safe and satisfactory 
flying. 


Methods Used to Study Costs 


Briefly, the principal methods used by 
the New York State College of Agricul- 
turé to study cost conditions on dairy 



























farms are along these lines: One, field 
studies of groups of dairy farms to deter- 
mine actual milk production costs; and 
two, the calculation of a monthly index 
of costs in dairy farming. 


The latter can be kept up to date rea- 
sonably well. The field studies are of 
necessity always history before we get 
the results tabulated. A formula cost of 
producing milk can be calculated by ap- 
plying current market prices and wage 
rates to the physical quantities of feed 
and labor required in the production of 
100 pounds of milk as determined by 
these field studies. Both methods are 
useful, complement each other and, in- 








pvr, L. C. Cunningham 


cidentally, serve as a check one on the 
other. 
Index of Costs in Dairy Farming 


Dairymen in the New York milkshed 
will begin the 1947 cropping season this 
spring with the highest level of costs in 
dairy farming ever experienced. Not 
only have feed prices and wage rates, 
the most important items, gone up, but 
the smaller expenses have also increased. 


The following review of numerous cost 
items, both large and small, highlights 
the facts that (1) increases in costs on 
dairy farms have occured over a broad- 
front during the past 12 months, and (2) 
costs have more than doubled since 1940. 


Red dover seed costs $33 per bushel 
this spring, 20 percent more than a year 
ago. Timothy seed is up 14 percent, 
alfalfa seed 9 percent, and hybrid seed 








Figure 1. The Average Year-round Cost of Producins 100 Pounds of 
liilk in Selected Years and the Monthly Index of Costs in Dairy Parmine 
$3075 + in New York State, Average 1921-1930 and 1930 to Date i 
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An ounce of THIS prevention 
is worth Pounds and Pounds of Cure 
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Stop future losses in the value and quality of your frozen cream and 


















butter fat this easy, economical, SURE way. 
1e on the 
arming The addition of N.D.G.A. Antioxidant in your frozen cream PRIOR to 
milkshed ° , . ‘ = ; : 
eason this storage will maintain its original flavor for much longer periods of time. 
f costs in 
ed. Pe N.D.G.A. Antioxidant is odorless — colorless — it will NOT impair the color 
ige rates, 
> up, but : , 
samen or flavor of your product —and its protective cost per pound of frozen or 
highlights plastic cream is negligible when compared to the tremendous savings produced. 
costs on 
a broad- 
s, and (2) N.D.G.A. Antioxidant retards the development of rancidity and is a safe 
nce 1940, 
er bushel antioxidant for use in hundreds of food products, such as: Powdered Milk; 
ana yeat 
Repo Ice Cream; Frozen Cream; Fats and Oils, or any flavors 
| Goat Inder subject to deterioration due to oxidative changes. 
| Let us tell you how N.D.G.A. 
|" Antioxidant can help retard rancidity in 
| YOUR products. 
| 
| 
| NORDIGARD CORP 
| . 
| 4 Antioxidant n a An Affiliate of 
4 @ a DIHYDROGUAIARETIC AC a Si Wm. J. Stange Company 
| : tunmeenie av : » b “® 
ns. Stamos c& 4 2536 West Monroe Street 
| NorDi-GuArded acne 
| . 
— REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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corn 8 percent. Superphosphate at 
$27.60 per ton is 10 percent higher than 
last spring. 


With respect to building repairs, not 
only are carpenters’ and other skilled 
workers’ wage rates relatively high, but 
prices of materials are up. Wood shingles 
at $10.50 per 100 sq. ft. are 36 percent 
higher than a year ago and two-by-fours 
are up 29 percent. LEight-penny nails 
have risen from 6.5 cents a pound to 8.4 
cents, or 29 percent. 


A spool of barbed wrre costs 17 per- 


percent. An increase of 4 percent has 


occurred in farm real estate taxes per 


acre. These are some of the smaller 
items of expense on dairy farms. The 
largest items are man labor and _pur- 
chased feed. 


The price of feed reached a peak in 
July 1946, but at mid-February 1947, 
was $70 per ton, or 7 percent higher 
than a year ago. More will be said about 
current feed prices a little later on. Farm 
wage rates on January 1, 1947, the most 
recent date for which reports are avail- 











cent more and a milk can 7 percent able, were 13 percent higher than last 
more. Building paint has gone up 34 _ year. 
Table 1, CHANGES IN COSTS IN DAIRY FARMING IN NEW YORK* 
February 1946 to February 1947 
ebruar bruary Per ccnt 
Items 19L¢ 1947 chang 
Purchased corcentrctes, per ton $ 65,40 $ 70,00 7 
Ferm wegos, composite per mo, ? 96.40 $109,00 +13 
Milk cows, each #171 7191 +12 
Machinery and supplies, index 176 187 +6 
Farm truck, stecl wheel, cach 2 83,20 ~ 96,70 +16 
Farm wagons, double, without box, each 3107 Lok +16 
Menure spreader, 60-70 bu. capacity, cach 4204 222 +9 
Drill, grain, 12 tubes, exch “194 205 +6 
Milk enns, 10 gal., ench 6,23 ~ 6,66 + 7 
Barbed wire, 2-pt., spool, 80 rods ~ beh2 2. Beko 417 
Building materials, index 211 266 +26 
2" X 4" X 16', fir & pine, per M bd. ft. Touma “ 94.20 +29 
Shingles, wood, per 100 sq, ft. 7.74 ¢ 10,5 +36 
Windows, bern, 9" X 12", 4-light, cach * 145 $ 1,84 427 
Nails, 8d, per 100 lbs, 6.52 ° 6 &,39 +29 
Paint, house, per gal, 3.30 - hehl +34 
Superphospheate, per ton 25.42 27.60 +10 
Seeds 
Red clover, per bu. » 27.42 33,00 +20 
Timothy, per bu. 4250 ~ 5ei3 +14 
Alfalfa, per bu. 30.84 * 33.60 +9 
Corn hybrid, per bu. 7.£0 2 8.40 +& 
Fire insurance per $1600 3.91 : 3.91 0 
Interest rate,per cent 4.8 4.2 0 
Taxes, farm real estate, per acre = 1,06 = 1,10 +4 
All costs, index 255 284 +11 








* Host of these prices are 
Agriculture, The 


reported by the United States Department of 
wage rates are for January 1, end the machinery and 


Supplies and building material prices are for December 15, except the manure 


spreader and grain drill which ere for Se 


phosphate are from G.L.F,. 
Cooperatives, 


calculated at Cornell University, 





pterber 15, The prices of supcr- 


The fire insurance-rates cre from New York Assessment 
The figures for fire insurance os well as for interest and 
taxes aro annual data and are preliminary 


. The monthly index of all costs is 












Select raw materials processed un- 
der exacting laboratory control 
make Nog products the number 
one choice of quality and profit 
minded dairymen and ice cream 


N 0 G gy INCORPORATED, 
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. CHOCOLATE 
and 
DAIRY FLAVORS 


LABORATORY TESTED ... CONSUMER APPROVED 


manufacturers. Write us about 
your requirements and we'll gladly 
send a Nog representative to visit 
you and discuss your particular 
problem. 


Dunkirk, N. Y. 


Costs in dairy farming, including feed. 
wages and other costs taken as a gr 


; A yup 

advanced from an index of 225 (1910-14 

100) in February 1946 to 291 in De- 

cember and then declined in 284 in 

February 1947. The net increase for the 
vear was 11 percent (table 1). 

Field Studies of Actual Costs 
In the other method of studying costs, 
mentioned earlier, the most recent field 


study made by the College of Agricul- 
ture was for the 12-month period ended 
April 30, 1946 on a small block sample 
farms located in central New York. 
The average year-round cost was found 
to be $3.93 per 100 pounds of milk of 
3.7 percent butterfat test. 


of 


Results of this study may be expressed 
in other terms. With the farm price of 
milk received in that period, the average 
return to labor used in producing milk 
on those farms was 59 cents per hour. 
The average earnings of all factory work- 
ers in New York State for the same period 
was reported by the New York State 
Department of Labor to be $1.09 per 
hour. 


The point is this: The wage rates of 
such alternative job opportunities were 
not included in the calculation of the 
$3.93 average cost figure, but these other 
jobs at higher wage rates do affect milk 
production through their influence on the 
farm labor force. 


The average year-round cost of $3.93 
per hundredweight of milk in 1945-46 
compares with a year-round cost of $3.74 
on a similar group of farms in 1944-45 
and $3.03 in 1942-43. The average cost 
in each period was adjusted to a basis 
of 3.7 percent butterfat test and 7,000 
pounds of milk produced per cow. 


Based on the field studies in these 
periods, dairy cows consumed, on thé 
average, about 2270 pounds of grain, 
2.5 tons of hay, and 4.5 tons of silage 
per cow per year. They were on pasture 
approximately 160 days. The amount 
of man labor required to do the direct 














% Chocolate Milk Base 
Concentrates 

% Chocolate Fountain Syrup 

* Dipping Chocolate 

% Chocolate Ice Cream 

Flavoring 

% Sweetened Orange Drink 
Base 

Available Soon 

% Chocolate Coating 

% Chocolate Fudge 
Topping 

%*% Coffee Ice Cream 

Flavoring 
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STANDS FOR 


_ BETTER PASTEURIZING. 


PIONEER in the field of pasteurizing equipment, 












DAMROW applied, many years ago, the name 





“Vapor Film” to their revolutionary new method 





for bringing Pasteurizers up to proper heat and 
holding them there. 













In the years that have followed, comparative 
tests covering DAMROW “Vapor Film” Pas- 
teurizers in dairies throughout the country have proved beyond all doubt 
that this method of pasteurizing is far superior. Today, the DAMROW 

Type MV “Vapor Film” Pasteurizer is the unqualified choice of the Wg: = 









dairy operator who demands top efficiency in plant operations. if= 








ALL THESE DAMROW “vapor FILM” PERFORMANCE ape 
FEATURES HELP YOU STEP UP PRODUCTION AND PROFITS: 





@ FASTER HEATING—No heat wasted @ NO HOT sPoTsS—Input of steam @ NO LIMED-UP TANK— With no wa- 
on water or other heating agents. never contacts the inner milk tank. ter in tank, no waterstone can collect 


to require dismantling for servicing. 
@ PERFECT AGITATION—From large 3- 
@ HEATS WITH STEAM VAPOR FROM 


blade propeller, set off-center, per- © MILK HEATS GRADUALLY 
BOTTOM UP—as a result of DAM- fect pasteurizing is accomplished in 
ROW patented construction. shortest time. @ NO HEATING JACKET PRESSURE 


WRITE for complete facts and illustrated bulletin covering DAMROW ‘“'Vapor-Film" Pasteurizers. 


DAMROW 


Damrow Gros. Company 


204 Western Avenue, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Send latest Bulletin on DAMROW “Vapor Film’ 
ieee COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR THE 
a _ DAIRY INDUSTRY 
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Cost per 100 lbs.of milk with 














Per, Per 100 lbs, Price per vorying lebor rates 
Items cow of milk unit 60 65 70 7 
227 lbs, 33 ibs, ~70 per ton 1,16 
2.5 tons 71 ibs, 13.40 per ton 48 
Silage 4.5 tons 128 ik 6 per ton 038 
Pasture 159 days 2.3 da} 5.5 per day old 
a 
Men lebor 174 hours 60 ¢ per hour *1,50 %1,62 vie?S 1.8 
+ Sal osts QODe* 
Total cost w4e57 
220 
4e37 4.49 74.62 4.75 











on cows 14 cents 
bull service 


cents, 





wo 
4 we 





work on cows, including milking, feed- 
ing. and cleaning and care of the milk 
utensils, amounted to 174 hours per cow 


per vear. These two items, feed and 
man labor, made up nearly 80 percent 
of the cost of producing milk. In a 


years time these cows produced nearls 
7,000 pounds of milk per cow. 


Formula Cost of Milk Production 

The foregoing physical quantities of 
feed and labor required in milk produc- 
tion are believed to be reasonably repre- 
sentative of cross-section conditions in 
New York State. Current market prices 
and farm wage rates can be applied to 
these physical quantities to arrive at an 
estimated cost of producing milk under 
present economic conditions. 

The 
produce 100 pounds of milk, figured at 
$70 per ton amounts tv $1.16 per hun- 
dredwe ight 


33 pounds of grain required to 


The 71 pounds of hay re- 


quired, at $13.40 per ton, would cost 
$8 cents. The 128 pounds of silage, at 
$6.00 per ton would cost 38 cents. The 


pasture cost amounts to 13 cents pe: 


hundredwe ight of milk. 
The 2.5 hours of man labor required in 
the production of 100 pounds of milk, 


would 
was arrived 


hour, 


figured at 60 
amount to $1.50. 
at by multiplying the average labor rate 


cents per 
This rate 


found in the 1945-46 field study by the 
percentage increase in farm wages from 
last vear to this. 

The other items in the cost of produc- 


ing milk, including depreciation on cows, 
building 


bed 


interest on milk hauling, 
bull 


and miscellans 


cows, 


List service, equipment use, 
} 


aing 


amounts to 92 


milk. 


OUS. 
cents per LOO pounds ot 





¥ ACTUAL AN 
scted Periods of 


Taking into account the off-setiing 
credits for manure and calves produced, 
the estimated year-round cost of produc- 
ing milk under these price conditions 
amounts to $4.37 per hundredweight 
(table 2). 

Each 5 cents per hour increase in the 
farm labor rate results in 12.5 cents per 
hundredweight increase in the cost of 
producing milk. Thus, using a farm 
labor rate of 70 cents per hour gives an 
estimated net cost of about $4.60 
100 pounds of milk. 


Results Shown in Chart 


per 


Results of these two methods of study- 
ing costs are shown graphically on the 
accompanying chart (figure 1). The line 
on the chart shows the month-to-month 
changes in the index of costs in dairy 
farming. The last point plotted is for 
February, 1947. Results of field studies 
of the actual costs of milk production in 
selected years are shown by the vertical 
The last vertical bar on the right 
represents the estimated cost by formula 
The he ight 
of each bar represents the net cost per 
hundredweight in that year. The 
tical scales on the right and the left of 
the chart 
proportionate changes in the two series 
of data. 


Numerous 


bars. 
using February 1947 prices. 
ver- 
show 


are so arranged as to 


field 


studies during the 


poms 


ESTIMATED COSTS OF PRODUCING 

















Years in New York State 
Fer cert Estimated cost Fer cent that 
Actual cost Index of increase per cut.bascd estimated cost 
per 100 lbs, of costs in index on the increase varied from 
milk from field (1910- from in the index of ectual 
Period tudies 14-100 1939-40 costs cost 
May 1939= 
April 1940 22.07 127 wee 
ny 19L2¢ 
April 1943 3,03 124 o £5 23,00 «7 1,0 
Mey 1944< 
April 1945 3-74 236 + 26 3.85 + 2,° 
Mey 1945 
April 1946 3,93 249 ° + % 4.06 « 343 
May 1946< 
February 1947 4e37* 278 #119 4.53 + 3,7 
* By formula from field studies, 
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OUR CUSTOMERS WANT 


YOUR QUALITY CHEESE 


LET’S GET TOGETHER! 











Modern, efficient plants supplied by five different assembly points—strategically 
located for your convenience—are your assurance of dependable profits at all 
seasons of the year. Your Zausner relationship will prove particularly advan- 
tageous during the flush season because of our vast storage facilities. In one of 
our plants in New Jersey alone we can store up to 40,000,000 pounds of cheese. 


Talk with us about your cheese production now. Don't wait until the flush season 
is upon us. We are always in the market for quality cheese to satisfy the year- 
round demands of our many customers. We are in a position to make the most 


advantageous arrangements now! Phone, write or wire us today! 


Ship Your Cheese With Confidence to: 


ZAUSNER FOODS 


INC. 
175 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


ASSEMBLY POINTS IN PENNSYLVANIA, NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, WISCONSIN AND ILLINOIS 








April, 1947 











twenties showed a level of costs of ap- 
proximately $2.50 per 100 pounds of 
milk. In that decade the index of costs 
averaged 160 when costs in the base 
period 1910-14 were equal to 100. 
Despite the limitations of the samples 
of farms in the various field studies and 
the superficial nature of the index of 
costs, both approaches to the problem 
of determining changes in production 
costs indicate about the same conclu- 
sions, except for the reservation noted 
later. 

Costs have risen rapidly throughout 
this whole war period. In 1939-40, the 
average cost of producing milk was just 
slightly more than $2.00 per hundred- 
weight. By 1946-47, the average year- 
round cost, as indicated by formula, had 
risen to nearly $4.40—an increase of 11] 
percent. During this same 6-vear period 
the index of costs rose from 127 to 278, 
or 119 percent. 

Incidentally, estimates of the per hun- 
dredweight cost, obtained by applying 
the percentage changes in the calculated 
index of costs to the actual cost in 1939- 


40, indicate that the index of costs tends 
to overstate somewhat actual cost condi- 
tions as reflected by field studies (table 3). 

This is true even though variable 
weights were used in the construction of 
the index. One explaination for this is 
that producers in striving for increased 
efficiency, are constantly trying to sub- 
stitute, within the limits of practicabil- 
ity, lower cost items for the higher cost 
items in milk production. For example, 
because of high farm wages, labor is 
used sparingly, or, putting it more ac- 
curately, more milk is produced per unit 
of labor, but more equipment is required. 


Increased Efficiency in Milk 
Production 


Even so, all the data indicate clearly 
that costs in dairy farming during the 
war period have more than doubled and 
have shown no major tendency to decline 
as yet. This places dairy farming in a 
precarious position because the outlook 
is for some recession in the level of prices 
of farm products in the United States. 
In fact, prices of some individual farm 


Table 4, AMOUNT OF MILK PRODUCED PER MAN AND COST PER HUNDREDWEIGHT OF MILK 
Oneida Co., 1942-43; Montgomery Co., 1944-453; Madison Co., 1945-46 














Cans milk Averare 

produced Number Cans of milk Number Man Los,milk Cost 

per day of produced per of hours produced per cwt, Laber 

per _man farms day per man cews per cow percor of milk income 
1942-43 

Lovest fourth 25 1.4 u 245 6204 $3.30 $$ 546 

Next, fourth 25 2.1 19 226 7345 3.28 1054 

Next fourth 26 2.6 21 1€4 7127 2,90 1433 

Higkest fourth 26 3.8 28 143 7795 2.79 1834 
1944-45 

Lowest fourth 26 1,3 15 218 5177 $4.95 $ 353 

Next fourth 27 2.0 21 204 5842 4.14 1342 

Next fourth 27 27 26 171 6736 Jatt 2075 

Highest fourth 27 3.6 27 146 7824 3.54 3230 
1945-46 

Lowest fourth 25 1.4 wu 212 55€8 $4.%  % 568 

Next fourth 25 Be 20 179 6430 4.29 1060 

Next fourth 25 2.9 25 150 7221 3,83 2610 

Highest fourth 26 3.9 31 130 7224 2.49 3907 











products, including butter, have already 
declined materially from their war-time 
peaks. 

As the general level of prices of farm 
products declines, the farm price of milk 
is expected to lag somewhat in compari- 
son with prices of most other farm pro- 
ducts, including those of grain, but to 
decline more rapidly than costs other 
than feed. Consequently, efforts to ob- 
tain even greater efficiency and lower 
unit costs in milk production must con- 
tinue in the postwar period. The indi- 
vidual producer can do little or nothing 
about the price of a ton of purchased 
erain nor the cost of a new milking ma- 
chine, but his farm practices do have a 
bearing on the cost per unit of milk pro- 
duced in his herd. 

One of the most important places 
where unit costs on dairy farms in New 
York can be reduced is in the use of 
labor. The recent field studies already 
show that increasing the 
amount of milk produced per day per 
man from about one and one-half cans 
on some farms to nearly four cans per 
inan on other farms resulted in reducing 
the cost per 100 pounds of milk by as 
much as 25 percent (table 4). 


referred to 


High milk production per man was 
obtained principally by these practices 

1. Keeping moderately large herds 
which made _ possible 

2. Spending less than the average 
imount of time per cow to do the chores 
in the stables, vet 


+) 


3. Having 
ducing cows. 


better-than-average _ pro- 


Reversal in Feed Price Trend 


Recent sharp increases in prices in the 
grain markets call for some comment on 
our local commercial feed prices. The 
gradual downward trend in feed prices 
which began in mid-1946 has been re- 
versed at least temporarily. From mid- 
February to mid-March the price of num- 
ber 2 yellow corn in Chicago rose from 
$1.38 per bushel to $1.65, or 20 percent. 
Oats rose 15 percent and prices of other 














So Easy . 


FOR REFRIGERATION WITHOUT LABOR 
=. ) IT’S THE 1-33 
EL", + FOR MILK COOLING — FOR CREAM COOLING 


heavy cans to lift. You merely place the empty 
cans in the cabinet, place the milk strainer in 
the proper opening on top of cabinet and pour 
your milk through the strainer. 


ZERO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


General Office — Washington, Missouri 


So Convenient and Fast. No 
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PICTURE QUIZ: 





], Easy to save! “I’m putting my 
money into U. S. Bonds because 
it’s the easiest way for me to save. 
Wnder the Payroll Savings Plan, I 
put aside a regular amount each 
week for Bonds. So far, I’ve saved 
$500 without missing the money!” 





4, Fights inflation! “I want America 
to stay economically sound. That’s 
why I’m putting all our extra dollars 
into U. S. Bonds. It’s like buying 
a share in our country’s future 
prosperity!”’ 


Which of these five people gives the 


right reason for buying U.S. Bonds ? 


( ANSWER BELOW ) 


2, Goodinvestment! “Getting back 
$4 for every $3 I invest—the way 
I will in ten years’ time with U. S. 
Bonds—is my idea of a good invest- 
ment. I know it’s safe and sound, 
too, because it’s backed by Uncle 
Sam. Buy Bonds, I say.”’ 





5, Rainy day! “Maybe a rainyday’s 
coming for me. Maybe it isn’t. But 
I am taking no chances. That’s 
why I’m buying all the U. S. Bonds 
I can through my Payroll Savings 
Plan.” 





3, Plans for the future! ‘Ten years 
from now, the money [’ll get for my 
U.S. Bonds will help to send my kids 
to college, or buy our family a new 
home. I think that buying U. S. 
Bonds is the wisest thing a family 
man can do.” 


THE ANSWER 


Every one of these 
“right” 


there’s more 


people 
gives the reason— be 
cause than one 
right reason for buying U. S. 
Bonds. 


Whichever 
them 


way you buy 
Payroll Sav- 


ings, or your local bank or post 


through 


office— U.S. Bonds are the best 


investment you can make! 


Save the easy way..buy your bonds through payroll savings 








Contributed by this magazine 
in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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SEASONAL VARIATION IN COST OF MILK PRODUCTION 


Per Cow and Per Hundredweight of Milk 


12 Months Average = 100 
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Source: Unpublished data, New York Stete College of Agriculture 


feedstuffs advanced. These 
creases are, ot 
feed prices to dairymen. 
from $5 to $10 per ton of dairy 
have been reported. Such an 
in feed prices would indicate a prelimin- 
ary index of all costs for March of about 


price in- 
highe 
f 


course, causing 

Increases Oo 
feed 
advance 


291 compared with the February index 
of 284. 

Feed supplies in the country as a 
whole are relatively plentiful. Stocks of 


corn awd oats on January 1, 1947 were 
about 1,100 pounds per animal unit, 01 
17 percent above a year ago and 20 per- 
cent above the 1936-45 average stocks, 
Furthermore, the total use of feeds in 
the October-December quarter of 1946 
was eight percent smaller than during 
the corresponding quarter of a 
earler and the reduced usage 
ing in the current January-March quarter 
of 1947. 


However, the government purchases 


veal 
is continu- 


of grains has been a considerable factor 
in the grain markets in recent months. 
The corn to market this 
winter has been large—36 percent large1 


movement of 


than last winter and 11! percent large: 
than the marketings from the big corn 
1942. 
purchases of corn bv the 
November 13, the 


the corn export program, to mid-Febru- 


harvest in However, announced 


government 


beginning of 


from 


ary amounted to nearly 50 million bush- 
els, or equal to approximately one bushel 


in every three received at the 12 primary 


markets during that. period. 


| 


This additional demand for corn has 


been the most significant factor in the 
price of corn so far this feeding season 
The carrying out of government export 
programs on grains and other feedstuffs 
will continue to be a dominant factor 


] 


in market prices of teeds during the next 


few months. 
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Sezsonal Relationship Between Costs 

and the Class I Price 
Finally in this 
lationaship of the 


analysis, the seasonal 
level of costs on 
dairy farms to the Class I price of milk 
attention. I be- 


must come in for som 
lieve cost data are useful as a guide in 


determining the 


but prices from season to season within 


level of Class I prices, 


the vear should be determined mostly 
by such factors as seasonal milk supplies 
and the price spread between fluid milk 
and milk for manufacture, and only to 
a limited extent by seasonal or month-to- 


month changes in costs on dairy farms. 


It is a well known fact that the cost of 
keeping a dairy cow is greatest during 
the winter months and that the cost con- 
tinues high until the beginning of the 
pasture season. The 
lowest June 


cost per cow is 


from through September 


and then increases rapidly as the bam 
feeding season begins. 


The cost per hundredweight of milk 
shows a more extreme seasonal varia- 
tion, being highest in mid-winter and 
then, because of the seasonal increase 
in milk production and the shift to the 
pasture season, the cost declines rapidly 
during March, April, May, and June. The 
seasonal trend then reverses itself and 
rises again beginning in July (figure 2) 


Likewise, the seasonal pattern of 
milk production is well known. The total 
production of milk begins to increase in 
late winter and early spring and reaches 
a peak in June. This peak is about forty 
percent above the 12-month average, 
The low point occurs in November or 
December, and is about 30 percent be- 
low average (figure 3). 


The principal reason for varying the 
price of milk seasonally to the consumer 
is that more milk is produced in the 
spring than in the fall. There is mor 
milk in the spring and therefore it should 
be cheaper. There is less milk in the 
fall and so it should be higher at that 
time. Egg prices are lower in the spring 
and higher in the winter for the same 
reason. 


In the case of fluid milk, another rea- 
son for changing the price seasonally is 
that normally there is a definite seasonal 
change in the prices of manufactured 
dairy products such as butter and cheese. 
The spread between the prices of fluid 
milk and of the manufactured dairy pro- 
ducts becomes wider in the spring sea- 
son if the fluid price is left unchanged. 


Unfortunately, data are not availabl 
to indicate whether reducing the retail 
milk price, let us say, 10 percent in the 
spring would increase consumption by 
some percentage. Nor do we know that 
raising the price in the fall 10 percent 


SEASONAL VARIATION IN MILK PRODUCTION 


In New York State, 1945 
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The Original 


“KING ZEERO™ 


ICE BUILDER 


The King Zeero Ice Builder gives all the 32 to 34 deg. ice water 
you need or want whether you cool 3,000 or 300,0000 pounds of 
product per day. 


A comparatively small conpressor builds ice on the coils during 
off load periods. When circulating water takes up the product cooling 
load and melts part of the ice flash effect is obtained to give constant 
32 to 34 deg. water temperature at the outlet. The compressor works 
all the time it is running, either helping cool the water or storing up 
ice for future cooling. Cooling loads are handled by a combination of 
melting ice and flash effect and are a number of times the capacity 
of the compressor. 


Temperatures lower than 32 to 34 deg. may be obtained by adding 
a small amount of calcium chloride, propylene glycol, or other freezing 
point depressant. There are no complicated or sensitive controls needing 
constant or special attention. The polished aluminum exterior with 
painted trim fits well with other modern equipment. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN NO. 74 


THE KING ZEERO COMPANY 


1447-55 MONTROSE AVE. CHICAGO 13, ILL. 








Patent Pending 








G& H PRODUCTS SALES CO. 











Box 297 RACINE, WISCONSIN 1519 Washington Ave. 
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STAINLESS STEEL 
NICKEL ALLOY 
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FITTINGS 
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would result in a corresponding decrease 
in consumption. 


Effect of Seasonal Supply Changes 


It may be argued that a bottle of milk 
has just as much, or perhaps more, food 
value in June as in November. The same 
might be said about eggs and perishable 
commodities, yet they vary in price sea- 
sonally bebcause of season changes in 
supplies. 


If the sole objective is to obtain a sea- 
sonal variation in producers’ returns in 
order to encourage more fall milk pro- 
duction, this is obtained in part by 
changes in the utilization of milk. The 
seasonal variation in manufactured dairy 
product prices also introduces some sea 
sonal change into the blend. 


Historically, varying the Class I price 
has also added to this seasonal change 
in the uniform price in the New York 
milkshed. However, additional seasonal 
variation could be obtained by other 
methods than varying the retail price, 
such as the so-called Louisville Plan. 
But there is more to the problem than 
just obtaining the proper seasonal varia- 
tion in producer returns. 


There is the fundamental fact that 
there is a highly seasonal variation in 
milk production and so consumers expect 
to buy milk at a lower price in the sea- 
son of flush production and to pay more 
for it in the season of short supply. 


The other important reason for sea- 
sonal price changes in Class I, already 
mentioned, is to avoid too wide a spread 
between the fluid price and the manu- 
faetured price in the spring months. It 
is during such season of the year that 
if the spread is wide the temptation is 
great to bring fluid milk into the market 
and cut the price. A market-wide pool 
and equalization of returns serve to mini- 
mize this temptation, but they do not 
entirely remove it from the market. 


A reasonable approach to this prob- 
lem is to strive for a 12-month average 
or year-round price of Class I milk in 
line with the vear-round level of the 
cost of producing milk and other price- 
determining factors, but to vary the price 
within the year mostly in accordance 
with the seasonal milk supply and only 
in small part with changes in seasonal 
costs of production. 


i coal 


DAIRY ADVERTISING GROWTH 


Sacramento, Calif.—Dairy products ad- 
vertising, scheduled by the California 
Dairy Industry Advisory Board to run 
in newspapers throughout the state in 
the past six months, received a_ total 


circulation of over 41 million, says a late 


announcement from the Board’s head- 


quarters here at 1121 11th Street. 
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Latest ADA Publicity 


Effective General Dairy Products Ad- 
vertising Continues with Copy Fea- 


turing Uses of Evaporated Milk 


Chicago, Ill.—Latest the cu 


rent series of expanded dairy products 


among 


publicity and consumer educational ma- 
terial being put out by the American 
Dairy industry-sponsored 
igency, with headquarters at 20 North 
Wacker Drive here, 
milk. The program is a 
continuation of the extended advertising 


ADA 


Association, 


is featuring evapo 


rated current 


campaign instituted by which in 


WHITE SAUGE 


ou? = rf 
HOW TO MAKE tT? mech 


‘y fom. 





Miniature latest ADA 


reproduction of the 
national magazine publicity on dairy products, 
featuring this time evaporated milk. 


recent months has highlighted the im- 
portance in the diet of butter, 
fluid milk and combinations thereof with 
other foods. 


cheese, 


In the latest publicity featuring evap- 
orated milk, which is 
the “food of 1,001 uses,” ADA has run 
attention-compelling advertisements in 
the February issues of Better Homes and 
Gardens and McCall's Magazine,—an ad- 
vertisement which is reproduced here- 
with in miniature. 


characterized as 


Owen M. Richards, general manage 
of ADA, announced that this typical 
ADA dairy food promotion is being put 
across to a total readership of six million 
people,—a powerful food-buying force in 
any language. 


The full-color ADA advertisement fea- 
tures an eye-catching photograph of 
golden deviled eggs nested in white 
sauce, garnished with green-pepper 
slices. The recipe given not only calls 
for the generous use of evaporated milk, 
but also for butter and cheese. 


“This type of coordination,” Mr. Rieb- 
ards pointed out, “is typical of the sound 
thinking that underlies every ADA ad 
and makes it cash in on every opportua- 
ity to promote the products supplied by 
the nation’s dairy farmers. 


“Thus, although each ad features one 
principal dairy food,—actually, all dairy 
products are indirectly promoted. The 
net result to the nation’s dairy farmers 
is an ever-broadening market for all dairy 


foods.” 
Cities Favorite Recipe 
Mr. Richards quoted from the ad as 
follows: “The secret’s in the sauce... 
ry this white sauce made with Evapo- 
rated Milk. See how super-smooth it is 
. see how super-good it tastes! 


“Super-Smooth Sauce—Meltk cup Butter 
wer low heat. Add % cup flour, 1 tsp. 
sult, dash pepper. Stir until blended. 
Combine 1% cups Evaporated Milk, Ik 
cups boiling water. Add slowly; stir con- 
stantly. If vou like, add 1 tsp. onion 
tabasco. Cook a bit 

It's a hit! 


juice, dash 


taste a bit. 


“Deviled Eggs nested in White Sauce 

Devil 6 eggs, using cooked salad dress- 
ing made with Evaporated milk. Pou 
2 3 of white sauce into shallow, greased 
Put all but three egg-halves 
mi sauce. Pour remaining sauce im cen- 
ter. Crown with green-pepper shamrock 
ind remaining eggs, as in picture. Finish 
nest’ with ring of grated Cheese. Bake 
325 deg. New! Gay! De- 


( isserole 


20 min. at 
licious!” 


The ADA slogan for evaporated milk 
ippears at the foot of the page,—“Food 
of 1,001 Uses.” The colorful ADA sym- 
bol, headed “Foods for a Better Life . . . 
for All Mankind,” is featured in the lower 
right hand corner and shows all the dairy 
foods that are so essential for the con- 
tinned well-being of all mankind. 

“Like all the ADA service ads in this 
series,” Mr. Richards said, “this White 
Sauce ad gives the reader a specific way 
in which to use more dairy foods in the 
daily diet. Here you have the most effec- 
tive means of increasing the use of dairy 
foods which is the soundest way to broad- 
en the market for the industry and its 
products.” 


ne 


NO 1947 STATE FAIR 

Albany, N. Y.—Commissioner of Agr- 
culture and Markets C. Chester Du 
Mond has announced that there will be 
no New York State Fair this year. 

“The New York State Fair will not be 
held in 1947,” Commissioner Du Mond 
said. “The Fair was last conducted at 
Syracuse in 1941. Throughout the inter- 
vening years the grounds were used as an 
Army depot. 
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VATS AND TANKS WITH 


CROMATIN 


TIN) is a_ specially prepared 
tin alloyed with Chromium — is 








3 TIMES HARDER than ordin- 
ary tin. It can be used on prac- 
tically any metal surface except 
aluminum and lead. Flavor of 
contents in vat or tank posi- 
tively not affected. The use of 
CROMATIN often saves costly 
and time-consuming repairs, and 
restores to service vats or tanks 
considered ready to scrap. 


| 
CROMATIN (Sorensen’s RE- 


For sweating sanitary fittings to 
stainless steel pipe, Cromatin has 
no equal. 














jst BRUSH TIN ON 

LIKE PAINT 
dust mix CROMATIN 
powder with water 
and apply with brush, 
like paint. 


Drd USE BLOW 


TORCH AND 
WIPE 
CROMATIN makes s 
smooth level surface 
fused to metal. Wip 
ing produces lustre. 


SORENSEN CO GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS 
we 


Satisfied users for over a decade. “Your Money Back If It 


DEPT. M.R. 1049 RAYMOND AVE Turns Black.” One pint $12.00—covers approximately 200 
. sq. ft. Send check or money order or we will ship C.O.D. 
ST. PAUL & MINNESOTA or to rated firms bill 2% 10 days. 
































Stoelting — 
PLANT-PROVED EQUIPMENT 


FOR GREATER ECONOMY and EFFICIENCY 


STOELTING ““Adécucrie’”” PASTEURIZER 


Dairy plant operators prefer Stoelting plant-proved equipment because of its 
many outstanding points of superiority and its ability to do a better job at a 
lower total cost. Typical of the features found in the new Stoelting Pasteurizer 
is its rapid transfer of heat. Milk is brought to pasteurizing temperature by 
vapor heating — that means even heating without flavor destroying scorching 
or cold spots. Special inclined propeller type agitator, driven by an entirely 
enclosed self lubricated motor, provides gentle yet positive action, regardless 
of the amount of milk in machine. Inner jacket is of stainless steel. Outer 
jacket on standard model is finished with white enamel. Deluxe model has 
No. 4 polished stainless steel outer shell. Write for additional information. 


STOELTING BROS. CO., 




















FOR PASTEURIZING and COOLING 


KIEL, WISCONSIN 
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Ohio State Dairy Conference 


Comprehensive Discussions on Timely Subjects Pertaining to Industry Technology 


and Plant Operation Take Place at Winter Gathering at University in Columbus 


PART Il Many papers have been presented in 
the recent past on the subject of an 
adequate laboratary program and to list 
its points again would be _ repetitive. 


The “Review” presents herewith its 
second installment of abstracts of 
some of the addresses delivered at the 
five-day Dairy Conference held Feb- Basically, the problem amounts to pro- 
ruary S046 tndienion of the Ohio State Yi!" of facilities and personnel which 
University, Columbus. The first in- 
stallment presenting a number of 
others of the addresses appeared in 
our March issue. 


An extremely interesting and varied 
program was put together for the Ohio 
State events this year, which were held 
under the sponsorship of the Depart- 
ment of Dairy Technology whose head 
is Professor R. B. Stoltz, well known 
in dairy scientific and educational 
circles. 

Summaries of others of the papers 
on the formu! schedule of particular 
interest to milk and general dairy 
plant operators will be given in later 
issues of this publication. 








e . . PROF. R. EB. STOLTZ 
Quality Control of Milk in the Head of Ohio State University’s Department — 


Pasteurizing Plant of Dairy Technology 
(Abstract) are adequate to accurately test a cross- 
By Warren A. Josephson section of the products before, during, 


: and after processing. In _ addition, 

Sheffield Farms Company checks of temperatures, solutions, and 

New York City materials are made to insure maintenance 

UE TO increasing activity on the Of minimum operating requirements. 

part of regulatory agencies in the This is supplemented by periodic house- 

enforcement of new and old legal keeping inspections made by laboratory 
standards and an increasing demand by personnel. 

the buying public for ever higher qual- Any company providing the ingre- 

ity in its milk products, mi ny milk com-  dients of the program outlined will be 

panies are faced with the necessity for in a position to have a good accurate 

a broadened quality control program. quality measurement program done on 





its operation. The term measuremep 
is used advisedly. No laboratory orgap. 
ization ever actually controlled the qual 
ity of products produced in any plant 
Quality is controlled only by operators 
Poor quality arises only when someon 
along the line fails in his job of maip. 
taining the original quality. It may bk 
anyone from the producer to the fing 
distributor. 

True, the laboratory can tell at wha 
point the deterioration occurs but jf 
management does not take an active 
interest and recognize its responsibilit 
for making the necessary corrections 
quality will not improve. Provision of 
laboratory facilities without also provid. 
ing the necessary sense of responsibilit 
on the part of management and oper 
ators for their part in the program is 
analagous to purchasing a brand new ca 
with a tank full of gasoline but no oi 
in the crankcase. It will make good 
window dressing but for its primary pur 
pose of transportation, results will bk 
discouraging. 

Standard Practice Manuals 

Standard practice manuals outlining 
proper procedures for each operation 
are of much value in maintaining hig 
quality. They represent a continuow 
quality reminder for management and 
provide a ready reference if trouble de 
velops. Although the laboratory ca 
give valuable assistance in the prepare 
tion of standard practice manuals, they 
must have no responsibility for the actul 
correction of defective operations. Thi 
burden must rest with management and 
operating personnel. 


Continuous high quality of product i 








PLANTS AT: 





FOR A DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF HIGH QUALITY DAIRY PRODUCTS, CALL US. 


MILK BUTTERMILK 
FRESH CREAM DRIED SKIM MILK SOLIDS 
FROZEN CREAM SWEETENED SKIM CONDENSED MILK 
SOUR CREAM ICE CREAM MIX 
COTTAGE CHEESE BAKERS CHEESE 
BUTTER PLAIN SKIM CONDENSED MILK 


GRANDVIEW DAIRY, Ine. 


6071 METROPOLITAN AVENUE, RIDGEWOOD, N. Y. 
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directly dependent upon management 
making immediate corrections as indi- 
cated necessary by laboratory reports 
and where trouble is indicated, there 
should be an immediate physical check 
of operations against standard proced- 
ures outlined in the manual. 

Few, indeed, are the truly “technical 
problems that arise in the milk plant 
which require special studies by the 
laboratory. Yet, how many laboratory 
people remember being called in to run 
down a “technically difficult” problem, 
only to find that the solution is obvious 
to any operator who will take the trouble 
to make a visual inspection of the equip 
ment or operation against the standard 
practice. 


Essentials Outlined 


To insure continuous high product 
quality, the following essentials, stated 
in the order of their importance, must 


be provided: 

1. A sincere belief on the part of all 
members of management that 
is always the first consideration 


quality 


2. Standard practices stated, prefe: 


ably in manuals. 

3. Operating personnel 
familiar with the 
practices. 


completely 
foregoing standard 

4. Laboratory facilities and person 
nel adequate to make the necessary 
measurements of product and_ process 
quality to guide management in its qual- 
ity “control” activity. 

It can safely be predicted that any 
quality program which is attempted 
without providing the essentials in the 
order stated above is doomed to failure. 





Heating, Ventilation, and Air 
Conditioning for Dairy Plants 
(Abstract) 


By R. T. Southmayd 
Ramsey Laboratories 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HE NEED for air conditioning and 

ventilation in dairy plants is very 

real. It can solve many problems 
and become a major asset to any plant. 
Here's why: With proper conditioning 
and handling of air within the plant, 
we can eliminate the condensation on 
walls and ceilings, odors can be removed, 
mold spores can be eliminated, air can 
be sterilized. Working conditions can 
be improved to the point of realizing 
greater productivity per man-hour, re- 
sulting in increased plant efficiency. 


These are not fancied results. They 
have been proved and found practical. 
The record backs them up from the per- 
formance in many other industries. All 
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of those results are desirable to the dairy 
industry. There is no reason why we 
too shouldn't benefit from them. 


Ventilation and 
\ir-Conditioning—There is a vast differ- 
ence between ventilation and air condi- 
tioning. Ventilation is simply a matter 
of letting some outside air into a space 
and some foul air out. This might be 
accomplished by merely opening a 
window, or by installing a complete 
mechanical system with fresh air supply 
units and exhaust fans. 


Difference Between 


On the other hand, air 
means that we 
factors of the a 


conditioning 
control all 
r—its temperature, humid- 
ity, its cleanliness and freshness, and its 
distribution. 


positively 


In other words, we condi- 
tion and distribute it to suit our needs 
rather than rely on the whimsv of Mother 
Nature 


Principal Preblems 
Proper air treatment is needed in th 
following places: 


to eliminate steam 
vapors and condensation from can wash- 
ers, removal of heavy milk and barnyard 


Receiving Rooms 


odors, fly elimination: 


Bottle Wash and Cas elim- 


ination of vapor and condensation from 


Storage, 


bottle and case washers: 


Processing Rooms,—removal of vapors 
and excess heat from vacuum areas as 
well as maintenance of good general air 
conditions; 





Indianapolis Display 


“Por Stronp, Bones 
“for Proper Ortarth * 








A bright sun and a happy, healthy baby 
face attract attention to the display of the 
Wilson Milk Company in the permanent In- 
dianapolis Industriel Exposition ef the Cham- 
ber of Commerce at the Union Station. The 
display stresses the fact that Wilson’s evap- 
orated milk is three times richer in Vitamin 
D than sunshine. 

Butter, sweet cream, sweetened condensed 
milk and dry milk solids are other im- 
portaat products of the Wilson Milk plant. 


Paper Both® Storage,—properly con- 
humidity to 
maintain correct temper of paper. This 


trolled temperature and 


will minimize “leakers”; 


Toilets and Locker Rooms,—to main 
tain good health standards and warm 
dry locker facilities; 


Garages,—to prevent concentration oj} 
exhaust fumes and accumulation of car 
bon monoxide; 


Offices,—to prevent listlessness of sed 
entary workers due to heavy worn out 
iir. Keep it fresh and vitiated; 


Stores,-remember bad air is bad busi 
ness. Good air conditions are simph 
good business and good merchandising 


Year around complete air conditioning 
will cost around 15c to 30c per cubic 
foot of space. This is simply a general 
figure and varies widely with local con 
ditions. Simple mechanical ventilation 
is cheaper; however, good air conditions 
are no longer regarded as a luxury. They 
are an important part of modern pro- 
duction and living and have the power 
to justify their cost many times over. 


System for Hardening Rooms 


The biggest complaint about blowe: 
svstems in hardening rooms has been 
the cold drafty working conditions with- 
in the room. It is entirely possible and 
practical to eliminate this objection and 
still retain the advantages of the system 
It is a matter of air distribution and can 
be solved by an old trick of the air 
conditioning business,—introduce the ait 
uniformly through a_ perforated false 
ceiling. 


Properly designed, this method has 
proved itself sound. In addition, a con 
trolled amount of outside air should be 
taken into the blower, cooled and de- 
humidified, and discharged into the room 
continuously. This will prevent infiltra 
tion of warm wet air when doors are 
opened and reduce frosting and ice. So 
hardening rooms that are cold, dry, and 
draft-free are not a figment of imagina- 
tion. But they will be that way only 
if we plan them in that manner. 


CONSTRUCTION DELAYED 





Thatcher Glass Action Attributed to 
Labor-Management Difficulties 


Franklin B. Pollock, president of 
Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Com- 
pany, announced that instructions have 
been issued to hold up construction of 
the major portion of the new plant which 
is being built adjacent to the Langer 
plant at Olean, N. Y. Construction 
continue only on a small portion of the 
project, including a warehouse building. 
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Metropolitan Certified Milk 
Producers Annual Meeting 


Better Type of Cow Barns Recommended at New York Gath- 


ering for Higher Quality and More Economical Production 


Sanitarian of New York State 

Health Department, in an address 
before the annual meeting of the Metro- 
politan Certified Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation in New York City on March 11, 
stated “We are not trying to sell loafing 
barns, but merely experimenting to try 
to establish what type of barn is best for 
cows in our state.” 


[Ds FRED W. GRAVES, Senior Milk 


“We believe that in about 95 percent 
of the cases, the barns now being used 
by the dairymen in New York state are 





Fred W. Graves, D.V.M., Senior Milk Sani- 

tarian N. Y. State Health Department. 
not of the type he needs,” Dr. Graves 
continued. “The cost to dairy operators 
from loss of cattle due to disease is so 
great that he could erect new buildings 
every 25 years. Some of these diseases 
we believe are due to the present type of 
barn.” 

Dr. Graves recalled that the New York 
Loafing Barn Program began about a 
year ago when the New York City Health 
Department agreed to allow milk pro- 
duced in 100 such barns to be sold in 
New York City. The supervision is under 
the State Department of Health, and 
Dr. Graves determines what dairies 
should be permitted to participate in the 
program and supervises their operation. 
He revealed that 16 farms have been ap- 
proved in less than a year and that he 
has applications from more than 150 
others. He pointed out that the number 
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of such barns in New York State is not 
restricted, but that only 100 selling milk 
in New York City. may be approved 
under the present agreement. 


Objectives of the Program 

The four major objectives of the pro- 
gram, according to Dr. Graves, are: 
First, to develop an improved type of 
herd management and devise ways to 
save labor; Second, to determine if this 
type of stabling will improve the general 
health and sanitary condition of the 
herd; Third, to develop methods which 
will improve the sanitary quality of milk; 
Fourth, to improve the general over-all 
economic welfare of the dairy farm 
owner. 

“We have already learned that there 
are some major faults in this type of 
stabling,” Dr. Graves revealed. “We be- 
lieve that at least three times as much 
straw or fibrous bedding should be pro- 
vided as would commonly be necessary 
in a well-bedded conventional barn and 
that sawdust is not a_ satisfactory 
bedding. 

“We require that the ceilings should 
be not less than ten feet. Also we want 
the loafing barn to be as free as possible 
from posts or other obstructions which 
might interfere with the cleaning of the 
barn. Finally, it is apparent that all 
stables. will have to be provided with 
properly constructed facilities for ven- 
tilation. 

Benefits Derived 


“In the short space of time this pro- 
gram has been operating, we have dis- 
covered four things that are benefiting 
the farmers who have built loafing barns, 
and most important, is that when the 
cows are properly bedded daily they are 
cleaner and suffer less injuries. 

“The consumption of roughage is 
higher and the nutritive value of the 
milk is increased. 

“Where the ceiling is at least 10 feet 
high, it is not necessary to clean the barn 
daily, conserving manpower, and if the 
manure is allowed to accumulate and 
pack and if it is sprinkled with super- 
phosphate once or twice weekly, the fer- 
tilization value is greatly increased.” 

The speaker said the Department of 
Animal Husbandry at Cornell University 
is helping with a detailed study of a 
number of important items relative to 





Francis W. Morrow, President of Metropolitan 
Certified Milk Producers’ Association, 


loafing barns and that such problems 
as how many square feet are required 
per cow, how many times manure should 
be removed from the stable each year, 
how the mastitis incidence in loafing 
barns compares with other types of cow 
stabling, the cost to build or convert to 
a loafing barn and the best arrangements 
for hay and other feed racks would be 
considered. 


D. Graves, who for a long number of 
years has been prominent in mastitis con- 
trol work, submitted that the major rea- 
sons why many mastitis control programs 
have not been successful are poor logic, 
lack of imagination and failure to face 
realities. 

“My experience has been, however, 
that you Certified milk producers are not 
lacking in imagination,” he declared, ad- 
ding, “but regardless of your efforts, 
no mastitis control program will succeed 
unless the herd owner, his herdsman, 





E. P. Brown, Secretary-Treasurer of Metro- 
politan Certified Milk Producers’ Association. 
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FAST 


PERMANENT 
FLOOR REPAIRS 


WITH 


CLEVE -0-CEMENT 


Cleve-O-Cement is unbeatable 
for fast, permanent floor re- 
pairs. Worn, cracked, rutted and 
broken floors are ready for 
work 12 hours after patching. 
NOT an asphalt composition, 
Cleve-O-Cement adheres per- 
fectly to surrounding concrete 
forming a non-porous, smooth 
and slip-proof surface many times harder than cement. 
Resists heat, cold, live steam, oils and most acids. 
Easily applied by any handyman to wet or dry floors. 





Used successfully in thousands of meat packing plants, 
bottling plants, refrigerator rooms and dairies through- 
out the country. 


Send for “Free Test” deal and complete information. 


THE MIDLAND PAINT & VARNISH CO. 


9100 RENO AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















C. E. ROGERS COMPANY, 8731 WITT ST., DETROIT 9, MICH. 
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KLENZADE 


ELIMINATE INSECT PESTS 
WITH KLENZADE APPROVED 
INSECTICIDES... 
ON THE FARM 
IN THE PLANT 


KLENZADE INSECTICIDE 05 
Oil Base Spray for plant use. Contains 5% 
DDT with pyrethrum. 


KLENZADE INSECTICIDE E-25 

25% DDT emulsified oil base concentrate. 
For barn spraying. 

KLENZADE INSECTICIDE W-25 

A water dispersible powder with pyrethrum. 
For spraying cattle. 


KLENZADE INSECTICIDE WD-50 

A 50% DDT water dispersible powder. For 
spraying cattle. 

KLENZADE INSECTICIDE P-10 

10% DDT Dusting Powder with pyrethrum. 
For use against roaches, fleas, silver fish, 
ants, lice and beetles. 


Buy for plant use. Stock for your producers. 


db po Chemical cleaning specialists serving the dairy industry with 
KLE N 1 ADE ) conveniently located branch olfices, warehouses and distrib- 


utors in principal cities through the nation, 
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KLENZADE PRODUCTS 


incorporated 


Beloit, Wisconsin 





his hired man and the veterinarian have 
faith in each other.” 

Francis W. Morrow, of the Sheffield 
Farms Co., Inc., New York, was elected 
president of the association during the 
annual meeting, succeeding Alfred S. 
Cook, of the Walker-Gordon Laboratory 
Co., Plainsboro, N. J., who was elected 
chairman of the board of directors. E. P. 
Brown, of Louden Hill Farms, South 
Montrose, Pa., was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 


About 50 members of the New York 
City and Kings County (Brooklyn) Medi- 
cal Milk Commissions, which supervise 
the production of Certified Milk in the 
Metropolitan area, were guests of the 
producers at the annual banquet. 


Other speakers and their subjects were: 
Dr. C. G. King, Scientific Director, Nu- 
trition Foundation, Inc., New York, “The 
Importance of Nutrition Research to the 
Public”; Dr. Firmen E. Bear, Director of 
Soil Research, New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station, New Brunswick, 
“100 Years To A Day”; Prof. W. C. 
Krueger, Extension Specialist in Agri- 
cultural Engineering as applied to the 
production of Certified Milk.” 


“Despite the limited knowledge now 
available concerning human_ nutrition,” 
Dr. King revealed, “it is clear that our 
basic food pattern should be increasingly 
built upon such fools as milk. Good food 
is basic to our nation’s health as well 
as to a sound economy.” 

“We need to learn how to grow old 
healthfully, usefully and gracefully and 
to that end we must, like Holmes’ won- 
derful ‘one-hoss’ shay be built in such a 
wonderful way that we can run one hun- 
dred years to a day,” Dr. Bear said. “The 
field of nutrition offers the most promis- 
ing line of attack in extending the life 
span of man.” 

“The use of labor-saving equipment 
and better work methods offer help in 
reducing production overhead and en- 
courage emphasis on quality of work and 
product,” Prof. Krueger said. “Today 
more than ever before, an imaginative 
approach to the solution of our farming 
problems is necessary to success.” 


_ 


JOHN WILD APPOINTMENT 
Wilbur and Williams Names Manager 
of Resistant Coating Division 


The Wilbur and Williams Company 
of Boston announces the appointment of 
John Wild as manager of their chemical 
resistant coating division. Due to the 
company’s marked expansion the past 
few years in this important field, it has 
become expedient to set up a separate 
division to handle this work. 


For the past 9 years Mr. Wild had 
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been associated with the American Pipe 
and Construction Company of Los An- 
geles, manufacturers of Amercoat plastic 
coatings. 

Mr. Wild brings to the Wilbur and 
Williams Company a wealth of know- 
ledge urgent problems of 
corrosion in the chemical field and con- 
tamination in the food field. 

zi ee 


LAUNCH NEW PRODUCT 


concerning 


Borden Co. Puts Out “Lady Borden” 
Special Quality Ice Cream 


With a national advertising and pro- 
motion campaign the newest item in the 
long list of Borden Company products 
was launched on April 1.—“Lady Borden” 
ice cream. The company will use a full 
scale promotion including newspapers. 
national magazines, radio, posters and 
point of sale materials keynoted by the 
slogan, “Fit For A Golden Spoon”. 


“Lady Borden” is a premium ice 
cream, made with a high butterfat con- 
tent and in four flavors. Basic will be 
vanilla, chocolate and strawberry. The 
fourth will depend upon local prefer- 
ence, season, and availability of the best 
quality fruits, nuts and other such in- 
gredients. & new departure in ice cream 
merchandising will be the fact that 
“Lady Borden” will be packed and pro- 
moted nationally in a uniform container. 
This is a one-pint, burgundy colored, 
cylindrical carton. 

Announcement of “Lady Borden” was 
made by Roy D. Wooster, vice president 
of the Borden Company. The present 
upward trend in ice cream consumption, 
he said, indicated a growing market for 





“Fifty 


Million Club“ 





Determination to pass the $50,000,000-mark 
in sales during 1947 was expressed recently 
by employees of Foremost Dairies, Inc., as 
they presented a campaign pledge to their 
president, Paul E. Reinhold, at the company’s 
general offices in Jacksonville, Fla, 

gross sales have increased 
from $1,000,000 in 1931 to more than $28,- 
000,000 in 1946. Foremost now operates 33 
plants in as many cities in ten states. 
tured above is Mr. Reinhold (left) as he 
accepts the pledge from E. L. Volkwein, vice- 
president in charge of sales, as Foremost’s 
‘Fifty Million Club’’ goes into operation. 


The company’s 








a special product. Per capita consump. 
tion of ice cream has increased from 11,9 
quarts in 1944 to 17.0 quarts in 1946 
Mr. Wooster emphasized the campaign 
on Lady Borden will be in addition to 
full promotion and support of Borden's 
regular brands of ice cream. 

“Lady Borden” was announced nation. 
ally on Borden's “Ginny Simms Show” 
on April 4. Local newspaper advertisin 
will be used while national advertising 
will appear in Life, Time, Look, Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier's, Newsweek and 
The American Weekly in May and June. 
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THATCHER GLASS EARNINGS 


At the regular monthly meeting of the 
board of directors of Thatcher Glass 
Manufacturing Company, Inc. March 2] 
at Elmira, New York, the regular quar- 
terly dividend of $.60 per share was 
declared on the convertible preference 
stock, payable May 15, 1947 to convert. 
ible preference holders of record April 
20, 1947. This is the one hundred 
twenty-fourth consecutive quarterly divi- 
dend. 


A dividend of $.15 per share was de- 
clared on the common = stock of the 
company payable May 15 to common 
stockholders of record April 30, 1947, 
also a five per cent stock dividend pay- 
able in common stock was declared to 
common Stockholders of record April 30, 
1947, payable May 15, 1947 or as soon 
thereafter as practical. Fractional shares 
will not be issued, but scrip certificates 
will be issued in lieu thereof. 


i, 
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APPLYING CERAMIC TILE 


Methods Sought Through 
Research for Use in Dairies 





Improved 


Improved methods of applying ceramic 
tile direct to plaster, concrete and other 
wall surfaces in milk and dairy products 
manufacturing plants are being sought 
in a research program of the Title Coun- 
cil of America, according to A. R. 
McMannis, chairman of the council's re- 
search committee. 

The program is designed to reduce 
time and labor costs both in new con- 
struction and in modernization work, 
Mr. McMannis said. Tile is used exten- 
sively for flooring and wainscots in milk 
and dairy products manufacturing plants 
because of its sanitary qualities and ease 
of cleaning. 

The current project stems from re- 
search begun a year ago by the Tile 
Council on tile bonding compounds and 
is being conducted in the laboratories 
of the Battelle Memorial Institute, Col- 
umbus, O. Methods to be tested include 
application of tile direct to wood, cinder 
block and metal backing materials, as 
well as plaster and concrete. 
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PROTECT THEIR INCOME 


—and Yours 


Dairy farmers and plant operators are all interested in higher 
quality milk and cream. One important step in reaching this coal 
is to use bright, sanitary cans. It’s poor business to use any 
other kind. 

SOLAR-STURGES cans are famous for their sanitary fea- 
tures . . . their gclasslike surfaces . . . their durable coating 
of Pure Tin. They help their satisfied owners to achieve larger 
incomes. 

We are still far behind with orders. But these quality containers 
are being made as rapidly as the material situation will permit. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


MELROSE PARK, ILL. 





April, 1947 








The Damp-Tex system of painting kills rust, rot, fun- 
gus and bacteria. Stops deterioration. Can be applied 
on any paintable surface, wet or dry, with equal ease 
and efficiency... changing dingy, rough light-blotter 
interiors into glistening porcelain-like beauty. One 


coat covers. Resists acid, alkali, corrosive gases and 

oxidation. Dries overnight without flavor-tainting 

odor into waterproof film. Comes in white and colors. 
Write for our trial offer. 


peti WSF To oh 


CELAIN-LIKE 
youl? A TEX For 
arise: 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
National Dist. of Damp - Tex Products to the Dairy Industry 
General Office: 1243 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 


ALSO SOLD IN CANADA: CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
OF CANADA, LTD., 267 King St. W., Toronto 2, Ontario. 





Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada 
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June 1947 Dairy Month 
Plans Get Underway 


E. W. Tiedeman Reports Promotion Committee Moving Ahead on Fast 


Traveling Schedule Under the General Direction of National Dairy 


Council Staff — Regional Chairmen Appointed to Spearhead Campaign 


JUNE 

$SMTWTES 

Bean Ree. 

8 9 10 11 12 13 14 

15 16 17 18 19 20 21 

22 23 24 25 26 27 28 

29 30 
HICAGO, ILL.—The promotional 


army for June Dairy Month reports 

operations going according to plan, 
on a fast-traveling schedule. Significant 
developments thus far, according to Gen- 
eral Chairman E. W. Tiedeman, of the 
Central Grade-A Co-operative, Appleton, 
Wis., are as follows: 


Meeting of sponsors committee in Chi- 
cago, to effect greater coordination from 
all elements of the American dairy indus- 
try, under the general direction of the 
staff of the National Dairy Council, 
which again will serve as Dairy Month 
headquarters; 

Meeting of the overall promotion com- 
mittee, a working group of selected spen- 
sors, and agreement on the theme: 
“Enjoy Delicious Dairy 
Foods.” Also, agreement of 
the promotion committee on 
materials to be used in 
promotion; 


Production of symbolic 
poster and display materials 
by the art and production 
department of the Dairy 
Council, according to the 
recommendations of the pro- 
motion committee; 


Appointments of eight re- 
gional chairmen (only six re- 
gional chairmen were used 
last year), and their selec- 
tions of numerous state com- 
mittee chairmen; 


Meeting of national pub- 
licity working committee, 
and planning for the coor- 
dination of all media ot 
publicity. 


Available Material 
“We are 
nounce,” 


happy to an- 
said General Chair- 
man Tiedeman, who was re- i 
elected to his post by the i 
unanimous vote of the spon- 
sors committee, “that before 
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May our promotional materials will be 
available, on a cost basis, for the grand 
promotion of June Dairy Month. We 
have now in production the symbolic 
poster, which this year has a peace- 
time theme based on enjoyment for the 
sake of health, and kits for milk, cream, 
butter and cheese promotion. These kits 
each include a symbolic poster, window 
stickers, and several pieces of specialized 
display material. Early in April a des- 
criptive broadside on the materials avail- 
able will be sent to the industry so that 
everyone, wherever dairy products are 
sold, can order this sales material and 
join the throng of those who are striving 
for bigger and better sales.” 


Again this year the June Dairy Month 





Reproduction of 1947 NDC Symbolic Poster 


program has the endorsement of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson, 
who declares that he hopes everything 
possible will be done “To impress upon 
the American public the importance of 
milk and milk products in their diet.” 


Selected by the sponsors committee, 
Neal D. Kelley, assistant to President 
Milton Hult of the National Dairy Coun- 
cil, is head of the promotion committee. 


Regional Chairman Appointed 


Mr. Hult, as program chairman, an- 
nounces the appointment of these re- 
gional chairmen: 


Region 1.—H. H. Rathbun, president, 
Dairymen’s League Co-operative Associa- 
tion, New York City, for Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New York, 
Rhode Island and Vermont. 


Region 2.—John K. Bain- 
bridge, Supplee-Wills-Jones 
Milk Company, Philadelphia, 
for Delaware, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, District of Colum- 
bia and West Virinia. 

Region 3.—Paul Reinhold, 
president, Foremost Dairies, 
Jacksonville, Fla., for Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, 
So. Carolina and Tennessee. 


Region 4.—Wilbur G. Carl- 
son, Kraft Foods, Chicago, 
for Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Ohio and 
Wisconsin. 

Region 5.—A. N. Heggen, 
manager, Des Moines Co- 
operative Dairy, for Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota and 
South Dakota. 

Region 6.—Bryan Blalock, 
Borden Company, Marshall, 
Texas, for Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma and Texas. 
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EP-KO 


WETTING COMPOUND 


CREATED ESPECIALLY for the 
MILK INDUSTRY 


100% ACTIVE—NO FILLER 


No harsh abrasive or acids. Yet SEP-KO pen- | 











etrates and loosens milk stone, water scale 
and other deposits without the use of steel 
wool or acids. Proper flush washing is done 


easier, faster. Ask our representative. 


MONARCH SOoAP & CHEMICAL CO. 


3750 N. E. Fifth St., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 








Jobber - Distributed | 


Most of the thousands of satisfied SEAL-LEAK users re 
order through their jobbers it’s the simple way to do 

The Jobber is handy-by. He knows you individually. Preb 
ably sold you your equipment. You include SEAL-LEAKS 
in your regular supply order to him. They come promptly. 
And you save trouble, delays, extra checks, and an extra 
booking account. 


The mere fact that he stocks them proves that they're good - 
both he and all his other customers agree on that! 


So take the easy way, and yowll keep on 
ordering SEAL-LEAKS. Made and sold 
by the millions. (lways an accurate fit. 


Ask your Jobber for Seal-Leaks by Name 
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en all 
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BEAVERITE PRODUCTS. INC. 
Beaver Falls. New York. U:S-A: 


April, 1947 





PROTECT PRODUCT PURITY 


with New Germicidal Ultraviolet 





PREVENTS COSTLY BACTERIAL CONTAMINATION 
PROTECTS YOUR PROFITS + BUILDS YOUR PRESTIGE 


RAD-I-AIR is the newest, most effective scientific guardian against 
product contamination in all milk and dairy food production and 
bottling areas. Keeps the bacteria count down by irradiation of 
high intensity ultraviolet energy. 

RAD-I-AIR protects every plant operation, creating sterile 
zones in which products may be handled and processed free of 
contamination. Installed over conveyor lines, RAD-I-AIR pro- 
tects unfilled bottles on their way to filling and capping, keeping 
them fresh, sterile, safe. 

In cheese production, RAD-I-AIR prevents cross infection of 
molds of different types, protecting flavor and product saleability. 

RAD-I-AIR also kills bacteria in cooler areas, guards stored 
butter against bad odors. Overall irradiation protects employee 
health, further guarding against product contamination. Wher- 
ever sanitized air is necessary for the purity, safety and keeping 
qualities of your products, RAD-I-AIR provides complete over- 
all protection. 

This means easier compliance with sanitary standards, better 
control of quality, reduced waste and spoilage, higher profits and 
greater consumer acceptance and good-will. RAD-I-AIR is a 
potent advertising factor, calling attention to extra protection 
for your customers. 

Low-cost profit-and-reputation protecting RAD-I-AIR is in- 
stalled by specialists who know your problem. Get the facts now! 


DETAILS 





TRU-AIR Ultraviolet Products Co., Dept. 6-C-7 
1019 N. Madison Avenue, Los Angeles 27, California 

Send full information showing how a RAD-I-AIR installation 
benefits dairy businesses. 


PIS bo Malen naan asae0dbnes css steewsmeeseneca 


SE en ee a Ee 


Brings the Germ-Killing Power of Sunlight Indoors 
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Region 7.—A. M. Ghormley, vice-presi- 
dent, Carnation Company, Los Angeles, 
tor Arizona, California, Colorado, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico and Utah. 


Region 8.—Dr. Robert Prior, Wash- 
ing State Dairy Products Commission, 
Seattle, for Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 


Washington and Wyoming. 


The national publicity working com- 
mittee, operating under the director of 
public relations of the Dairy Council, 
among other includes these members of 
the working press and radio: 

George Thiem, Chicago Daily News; 
Arthur Page, Radio Station WLS and 
Prairie Farmer magazine; Paul Mandt, 
Olsen Publishing Company; Walter 
Morse, Chicago Sun; and Adolph Hal- 
wax, Western Newspaper Union. Val 
Sherman, of the National Co-operative 
Milk Producers Federation, is Washing- 
ton liaison for the publicity committee. 

> 


MATHIESON ALKALI EXPANSION 


Total cost of the present plant mod- 
ernization and expansion program of The 
Mathieson Alkali Works is now estimated 
at $9,500,000, according to George W. 
Dolan, president. The program which 
started in 1945 will probably be com- 
pleted in late 1947, it was stated. Pro- 
duction of caustic soda and soda ash, 
both of which are in critically short sup- 
ply, will be substantially increased. 


Outlet for the increase in caustic soda 
production at Saltville is assured by the 
increasing demands of users now very 
short of this essential chemical. At Lake 
Charles, soda ash production will be 
increased. An undetermined percentage 
of the soda ash output will be made into 
dense ash to supply the growing glass 
industry of the southwest, according to 


Mr. Dolan. 


The addition of the ammonia plant at 
Lake Charles will permit further diversi- 
fication of Mathieson products, it was 
stated, as well as increase the produc- 
tion of ammonia now manufactured by 
the company only at Niagara Falls. 


Borden’s 1946 Report 


Sales Last Year Established New High 
Record — Net Income Improved 
Over That of War Years 


For the fourth successive year sales 
of the Borden Company and its consoli- 
dated subsidiaries for 1946 set a new 
high record, Theodore G. Montague, 
president of the company, stated March 
14, in his annual report to stockholders. 
Total sales were $542,998,805. This 
was an increase of 18.2 per cent over 
the 1945 high of $459,454,880. 

Net income for 1946 improved above 
that of the war years, Mr. Montague 
said, but was below record levels. Earn- 
ings after taxes were $19,581,006. This 
was equal to $4.64 per share of stock or 
3.6 per cent of sales. Net income in 
1945 was $12,093,972 equal to $2.85 
per share or 2.6 per cent of sales. Divi- 
dends paid in 1946 amounted to $2.25 
a share compared with $1.80 in 1945. 


Discussing operating matters, Mr. 


Montague said that the largest capital 
expenditure program in the company’s 
history had been authorized for 1947, 
Totaling nearly $26,000,000, it consists 
of $13,897,000 in new authorizations 
and about $12,000,000 remaining from 
prior budgets. Much of the construction, 
improvements and replacement of equip- 
ment scheduled for 1946 had been 
carried over, due to lack of supplies, 
high building costs and rising prices of 
equipment. 

New products introduced in 1946 in- 
cluded a soy protein product to replace 
casein in paper manufacture, new resin 
and casein glues, and an amino acid 
product. The company also entered the 
industrial chemical field with the open- 
ing of a formaldehyde plant in Spring- 
field, Oregon. 

While the company’s sales were in- 
creasing, payments to employees, farmers 
and other agricultural suppliers also 
rose. The amount paid out for these 
purposes and for taxes was $398,881.- 
224, an increase of 23.4 per cent over 


1945 payments of $323,265,697. 





Leaders for June Dairy Month 





A meeting of sponsors for June Dairy Month 1947 brought these dairy folks to Chicago te plan 


for greater consumption of dairy products. 


Reading from left to right: 


Neal D. Kelley, Robert 


Bull If and Claude Snider, National Dairy Council; Russel Fifer, American Butter Institute; George 


Jansen, Sealright Corporation; 
Kainz Drug Stores; D. N. 
Hult, National Dairy Council. 

Also, General Chairman E. W. Tiedeman. 
National Cheese Institute; Wilbur Carlson, 
New York; Ralph Minkler and Harold Olson, 


Howard R, 
Bromley, 


W. Holman, National Cooperative 
Dairy Association. 


Gehrhardt, 
Bowman Dairy; 


Central Grade A Co-operative; 
Kraft Foods; 
Borden Ice Crea 
tion; Stanley Wanzer, Wanzer Dairy; Frank Gardner, National I 
Milk Producers Federation; 


Independent Grocers Alliance; A. J. Kainz, 
Miss Dorothy Raffel and President Milten 


Dr. W. E. Gaumnitz, 
Dairymen'’s League of 
; Carl Deysenroth, Milk Founda- 
airy Products Corporation; Charles 
and Owen M. Richards, American 


Charles Keisner, 








LEFFE 


SCOTCH MARINE 
BOILER ™ STOKER UNITS 


This is the Only Complete, Self Contained, Scotch Marine 
Boiler and Stoker Unit of Its Kind on the Market, Built 
by One Company, and Affording the User Undivided 


Responsibility, Greater Efficiency, 
Built in Sizes 12 to 250 H.P. 


Smokeless Combination. 


Increased Capacity, 


Our Stoker Adapted for Other Makes of Scotch Boilers. 
THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO. Established 1862 Springfield, Ohio 


See Leffel Boiler Ad on Page 54 


Dept. 





MR 
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FEBRUARY MILK $4.57 





New York Shed Dairymen’s Return 
Compares With $3.58 Last Year 


A uniform price of $4.57 per hundred- 
weight will be paid dairymen for their 
February deliveries to 432 pocl-approved 
plants in the New York milkshed, it has 
been announced by Dr. C. J. Blanford, 
Market Administrator of the New York 
Metropolitan Milk Marketing Area. The 
wiform price for February 1946 was 
$3.58 per hundredweight. 

Highest production per day per dairy 
for any February in the history of the 
federal-state marketing orders, Dr. Blan- 
ford said, made possible a total output 
for the month that was 3.65 per cent 
above the February 1946 figure, despite 
a loss of 1,420 producers from the num- 
ber in the pool at that time. In the 
month 45,383 producers delivered 379,- 
199,552 pounds of milk at the rate of 
298 pounds a day. The 365,861,088 
pounds of milk produced in February 
1946 were delivered by 46,803 producers 
at the rate of 279 pounds a day. The 
previous February record of 287 pounds 
per day was established in 1945. 

Farm value of last month’s production 
was $17,767,981.25, made up of $17,- 
329,419.53 at the uniform price, $97- 
45.17 in location premiums, and $341,- 
316.55 in butterfat premium. A _pre- 
ducer butterfat differential of 5.4 cents, 
paid for each tenth of a pound of fat 
above or below the 3.5 per cent standard, 
was also announced by the Administrator. 

Utilization as Class 1-A in the market- 
ing area accounted for 238,604,875 
pounds, or 62.92 per cent, of total milk 
deliveries in February. Class I-A drew 
49,727,305 pounds, or 13.11 per cent, 
of plant receipts. These two classes 
combined accounted for 288,332,180 
pounds, or 76.03 per cent, of last month’s 
total production. 





~~ 


NATIONAL OIL EARNINGS 


Manufacturers of Vitex Report Best 
Year in Company’s History 

National Oil Products Co., chemical 
manufacturers, report for 1946 the larg- 
est sales and earnings in the history of 
the company. Total sales of $16,951,- 
392 and net income of $1,012,735 afte: 
ill charges and taxes are revealed in the 
annual report submitted to stockholders 
by Charles P. Gullick, president and 
chairman of the board. 

The sales for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1946, compared with 15,270,- 
213 in 1945, and the profit was more 
than double the $494,635 
1945, 

Net earnings for 1946 were equal to 
4.69 a share on 215,938 shares, the 
erage number outstanding during the 


earned in 





April, 1947 


Vitw 


year, compared with $2.29 per share 
earned in 1945 on 215,794 shares. 

New products developed during 1946, 
Mr. Gulick stated, include natural Vita- 
min A and D concentrates in dry form 
for the feed milling industry, a synthetic 
skin detergent and a number of chemi- 
cal products employed in diverse indus- 
trial processes. , 

A new process and plant are in opera- 
tion at Harrison for the production of 
natural Vitamin A and D Concentrates. 
This installation, stainless steel through- 
out, is the only one of its kind and the 
most modern in the industry, Mr. Gulick 
said. 
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Kancol Solube non-staining, Water soluble lubricant i 
the industry’s top lubricant for cise. and can conveyors 
Eliminate conveyor problems in a jiffy by using K.S 
purt of your plant operation Here's what KAS. means 
Y + 
WATER SOLUBLE 
Since K.S. is soluble in Water, It Is readily Washed 
away by flushing with «a stream of cold o1 hot water 
Complete removal of deposits is assured during th 
“wash down” operation, and ALL accumulations of 
abrasive matter are climinated 
’ swe 
ANTI-CORROSIVE 
. i \ . -( rremsive 
K.S. is a complete rust-preventive ane antl oO . 
Incorporated -into K.S. is un INSOL! BIE rust pre 
ventive which is not washed away 
' TTA" 
NON-STAINING 
K.S. does not stain cans, Cases, cartons clothing l 
floors When diluted, K.S forms t milky white 
solution that LOOKS CLEAN 
ECONOMICAL 
K.S. saves money since it may be used DILUTED 
UNLALUTED. If diluted 1 part K.S. te 4 parts 
witer, the resultant milky white solution retains Its 
lubricating und rust-preventing qualities (Diluted 
K.S. costs less per gallon than the loWest g1 ides « 


oils.) 


machine 





Kancol Solube applied by dispenser is eas). 
clean and efficient. Order a trial size drum 
of Kancol Solube, and watch this remarkable 


lubricant increase the efficiency of your conveyor 
operations. 


The R. J. KANTER Company 


647 WATER STREET, NEW YORK 2,N.Y 
Specialists Since 1892 in Bottling Machine Lubrication 








For Case and Can 
Conveyor Lubrication 





HERSHEY ANNUAL MEETING 

Hershey, Pa.—At the annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the Hershey 
Chocolate Corp. held March 24 the fol- 
lowing directors were elected: O. E. 
Bordner, J. J. Gallagher, Ezra F. Her- 
shey, P. N. Hershey, L. W. Majer, P. A. 
Staples and D. Paul Witmer. The only 
new member is Mr. Gallagher, who is 
General Sales Manager. 

The Board elected the following of- 


ficers: Chairman and President, Mr. 
Staples; Treasurer, E. F. Hershey; Secre- 


tary, Mr. Majer; Comptroller, Mr. Bord- 


ner. 





APPLICATIONS 











The R. J. Kanter Co. 
647 Water Street 
New York 2, N. Y¥. 


Gentlemen: 


I saw your ad in Milk Review. 
Rush a trial size half-drum of Kancol 
Solube. 

Specify number of dispensers wanted. 
Name 

Street 

City State 











Water Testing 

N INGENIOUS testing unit is a 

new development of TruTest 

laboratories, Inc., 20 S. 33d St., 

Philadelphia 4, Pa., tor on-the-job an- 
alysis of water conditions. 


The compact metal cabinet contains 
all the apparatus and _ standardized 
chemicals needed to make accurate 
chloride determinations and insure con- 
stant carry-over control for marine and 
stationary high pressure boilers.. 

Determinations by this TruTest Kit 
are easy to make. A 100 ml. sample of 
the water to be tested is obtained by 








pouring two 50 ml. portions, measured 
in the 50 ml. clyinder, into the casserole. 
Six drops of phenolphthalein indicator 
are then added to the sample. If the 
sample turns pink (indicating alkalinity), 
5% sulfuric acid is added, drop by drop, 
until the pink color disappears. Then 
ten drops of potasium chromate indi- 
cator are added, which turn the sample 
a bright yellow. 

Now N/25 nitrate is 


silver slowly 


USING OUR SEPARATOR - 


drop by drop, with constant 


added, 
stirring of the sample, from the specially 
designed automatic micro-burette until 


a slight orange red 
throughout the sample. This is the end 
point. The brick red color resulting from 
adding more silver nitrate gives a read- 
ing past the end point. 


color develops 


Results are read directly from the bur- 
ette in grains per gallon. For example, 
if a 100 ml. sample requires 0.4 ml. of 
N/25 silver nitrate to develop the slight 
orange red color of the end point, the 
chloride content of the water is 0.4 GPG. 


Pasteurizing Timer 
Ti FOXBORO COMPANY, Fox- 


boro, Mass., is now offering the 

dairy industry the Dynalog elec- 
tronic timer for high temperature-short 
time pasteurizing. This timer is a 
specialized instrument, designed for its 
particular application; the measurement 
of the actual time in which milk travels 
through the holding tube, and of the 
actual temperature of the milk during 
that time. 


The Dynalog Timer is not a control 
instrument; its duty is to measure and 
record, so that plant operators may be 
fully assured, at any time, that the pas- 
teurizing is proceeding correctly. It is 
installed independent of the pasteuriz- 
ing instruments and does not interfere 
with them in any way. It is put into 
instant action by the turn of a thumb- 
switch, and its entire operation requires 
less than 30 seconds. Its record is easily 
read, being a bold line on a specially- 
designed chart which has a total scale- 
range of 155-170°F., whose complete 
rotation would take 4 minutes, and whose 
time-ares are 1 second each. 

Temperature measurement is by means 


of two small stainless steel resistance 






ITEMS OF INTEREST SKIMM®:p ° | 
FROM HERE AND THERE 


bulbs located, respectively, at the inlet 
of the holding tube and just ahead of the 
diversion valve. When the operator 
moves the thumb-switch in the timer 
case, an extra steam impulse gives the 
flowing milk a sudden temperature boost, 
and the instrument records the precise 
time, in seconds, which is required for 
this extra-heated milk to flow from the 
first bulb to the second. 


Advantages claimed for the Dynalog 
timer include: unquestionable accuracy; 
sturdy construction and simple design; 
measurement is taken on actual milk. 
there is no interference with plant opera- 
tion or with other equipment; timing 
is done by one person and requires no 
special skill; entire operation takes one 
half-minute or less; permanent easy- 
reading chart records are provided, for 
examination by inspectors or for filing, 

All-aluminum Cases 


IDE NATIONAL acceptance of 

the square glass milk bottle has 

furnished proof of its value to 
the dairy industry in stepping up volume 
handling with a minimum of space and 
labor, and in keeping with this progress, 
the Mid-Texas Mfg. Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas, has gone one step farther with an 
all-aluminum milk 
case designed es- 
pecially for square 
bottles. 


Weights of thes: 
new cases vary 
from a maximum 
of five pounds for 
the quart size to 
four pounds - four 
ounces, for the half-pint size, bringing 
about a great reduction of dead weight 
and higher payload possibilities 





Sanitation becomes less of a problem 


with the all-aluminum case. because 





THE LOWEST PRICED 
ALUMINUM MILK CASE 


ON THE MARKET 





FRANK J. SLOUP CO. 












n all-aluminum milk case for 
square bottles that is so light and 
compact you can carry 5 truckloads 

milk on only 3 trucks—compact 
ind light yet rugged enough to 


Withstand the roughest handling . 
4 ll parts interchangeable and easily 
“4 replaced with ordinary hand tools. 
‘ Plan your conversion to the square 


bottle and MID-TEXAS ALUMINUM 
MILK CASE NOW! 


Weighs Only 5 Lbs. 
CASE FOR EVERY SIZE 
SQUARE BOTTLE, 
Quarts, Pints, Half-Pints 


Contact Your Jobber or 
Wire For Specifications 


MID-TEXAS MFG. CO. 
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Fort Worth 
Texas 








Food Merchandising Specialist 





CHICAGO - WISCONSIN 
COVERAGE 
New - Non- Conflicting Accounts Solicited 


20 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago, iL 
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aluminum does not absorb moisture and 
js more easily cleaned, either by hand 
or mechanically. Since aluminum does 
react to caustics, however, Mid-Texas 
recommends that operators follow the 
advice of reliable cleaning material manu- 
facturers. 

Members of the dairy industry are 
fnding many additional economical fea- 
tures in the Mid-Texas case. They find 





that the high thermal conductivity of 
auminum reduces the time required in 
cold rooms and that ease in repairing 
saves much time and expense. Mid- 
Texas maintains a full stock of replace- 
ment parts which can be attached with 
ordinary hand _ tools. 

The most outstanding improvement of 
the Mid-Texas case is its strong, rigid 
comer having a one-piece stacking ear, 
which, being attached to sides having 
built-in flexibility and elasticity, cannot 
be knocked off. Because of its “spring- 
hack” action, the case can receive an ex- 
traordinary blow and still return to its 
original shape. The theory followed is 
the same as that used in the construc- 
tion of metal aircraft wings. 

Mid-Texas is now in preparation for 
full-scale production to meet the demand 
created for this new case in the American 
dairy industry. 


Waterproofing 


NEW 4-PAGE FOLDER issued 
Aw the building products division 

of L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., New 
York, tells the story of Hydrocide Color- 
less, an invisible water-repellent treat- 
ment for exterior concrete and masonry 
building walls above grade. 

Of interest to builders and mainten- 

ance executives in buildings of every 
type, the folder explains how this Sonne- 
bom “building saver” helps to preserve 
the original appearance of building ex- 
teriors by checking the absorption of 
dust, soot and dirt. 
_ Comparative test data are included 
in the folder, indicating the protective 
eficiency of Hydrocide Colorless. Re- 
sults of water-repellency tests made on 
concrete, masonry and Celotex are also 
included. The folder gives application 
data and coverage figures. 


Copies may be obtained by writing 


April, 1947 


Crate BELT COMPANY 


Fabricated and cast chains. 
company’s standard chains are illustrated 
and briefly described. 
pages of installation photographs show 
typical examples of how each style Rex 
chain is applied in industry; two pages 
illustrate standard attachments and their 





on business stationery to the Building 
Products Division, L. Sonneborn Sons, 
Inc., 88 Lexington Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y., mentioning this publication. 


Chain Belts 
of Mil- 


waukee is now distributing a newly 
Rex Steel 
All of the 


bulletin on 


published 


In addition, three 


on Rex cast and cut tooth sprockets. 





use; and one page contains information 


A copy may be obtained by writing to 
Chain Belt Company, 1600 West Bruce 
Street, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin, request- 
ing Bulletin No. 46-10. 


Speed Selector 
NEW IMPROVED  Variable-V- 
A Planetary infinite ratio speed sel- 
ector, designed as an independ- 
ently mounted transmission is jointly an- 
nounced by Speed Selector, Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


The Speed Selector employs planetary 
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(No. 4 of a series on Modern Filtration) 
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NO BY-PASSING 


—with th 


Sparkler Milk Filter 


Horizontal plate de- 
sign, with positive seal- 
ing device at all plate 
edges, insures perfect 
and uniform filtration 


of ALL milk. 


Sanitary Construction 


ALL 
STAINLESS STEEL 


e larger area per plate 
e higher flow rates 


e all foreign matter — 
light and heavy — 
removed. 


Let us solve your filtiation problems 


See Your Jobber 


PARKLER Mfg. Co. 


370 Lake Street Mundele 


e New— 





Model 14-M-8 
Capacity 
20,000 Ibs. per hour 








in, ll. 











motion with four variable pitch sheaves 
and two standard cross section V-belts 
to provide any speed from zero to 800 
r.p.m. at constant torque, from a con- 
stant speed power source. The multi- 
plying action of the planetary converts 
a slight change in sheave pitch diameter 
to a wide change in output speed. The 
high and nearly constant belt speeds 


permit almost instantaneous changes in 
output speed by the convenient lever 
action self-locking control handle. 


Oakite Cleaning Unit 

HE NEW, IMPROVED Oakite- 
Vapor Steam Cleaning Unit, for use 
in cleaning and 
variety of 


paint-stripping a 


wide industrial equipment 





and plant facilities, is now available for 
immediate delivery, announces Oakite 
Products, Inc., of New York, 

The Unit, an 
down-draft flame 
livers 


enclosed-coil — type, 
steam generator, de- 
a hot vaporized spray in either 


wet or dry state under pressures up to 


cleaning pressure to operate two steam 
guns simultaneously. The improved 
model is said to incorporate simplified 
grouping of guages and controls; re- 
designed piping system; 
pressed-air valve accessory for 
minute anti-freezing of the entire water- 


steam system. Twelve-gallon capacity 


of the fuel tank provides ample steam 
an uninterrupted eight- 


generation for 


hour, two-gun cleaning cycle. 


After initial throttle setting, unit oper- 
Patented, 


ation is completely automatic. 





plus a com- 
two- 


down-draft flame is triple-insulated fire 


chamber provides rapid, economical 
steam generation (100 Ibs. in one 
minute). Standard dual-chamber steam 


gun is furnished with the unit, the clean- 
ing solution is aspirated through the 
gun from a separate solution tank, by- 
passing the steam coils and totally elim- 
inating coil-clogging by the cleaning 
compound. 


Chandler Plant 
HANDLER LABORATORIES, Inc.., 


manufacturing chemists, of Phila- 
delphia, have announced the com- 
pletion of their new model plant and 
laboratories at Eighth St. and Chelton. 


The laboratories will contain the most 
modern and scientific apparatus. The 
stainless steel equipment in the manu- 
facturing division will be of the most 
advanced design and efficiency. Mixing 
tanks, homogenizers, colloid mills, auto- 
matic filling machinery, and a new system 
for purification of water are but part of 
the machinery and equipment. 


Chandler manufactures a 
line of flavors, extracts, 


complete 
emulsions, 


con- 





and special formulas 
and ice cream industry. 


centrates, syrups, 
for the dairy 
The management is under the direc- 
tion of A. P. Barrett, 
Beitz, vice-president; 


H. Decker, 


president; F. J. 
sec- 


retary and treasurer; R. R. Bartlett, 
comptroller; Dr. D. J. Kay, chief chemist 
and director of laboratories; and C. G, 
Merker, sales director. 


Can Marking 

OR MARKING milk cans and other 
dairy products containers quickly and 
identification, tare 
code numbers, ete, 


positively for 
weights, names, 


Laek Chemical Co., 607 N. Westem 
Ave., Chicago 12, IIl., announces “Stick. 








o-Paint,” a real paint of high quality in 
stick form, but containing no lead. 

Handy as a pencil to use, Stick-o-Paint 
eliminates the use of brushes and banishes 
mess and waste. It may be carried 
around in a pocket or kit. 

The manufacturer states that Stick-- 
Paint can be used on hot or cold, wet or 
dry surfaces and may be applied equally 
well indoors or outdoors. Marks are 
weather-proof and fade-proof. They wil 
not peel or rub off and will withstand 
repeated washings with acid or alkali 
solutions and still remain clear and highl 
legible. 


G-E Consolidation 

HE FIELD ENGINEERING d- 

vision and the commercial engineer- 

ing division of the air condition 

department of General Electric have 
been combined. 
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hetien DRY MILK 


AT LOWER COST 
DRY MILK MACHINES 
Built in Five Sizes 


The patented, glass-smoeth, ‘*20-year 
cylinders” give years and years of 
maximum production of a superior dry 
milk at the lowest possible cost. 


Many other exclusive features insure 
Leng life with low steam and power 
costs. 


Oomplete details upon request. 


OVERTON MACHINE COMPANY 


MICHIGAN 
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Milk Bottle Round-up 


Wide Variety of Appeals for Return 
of “Empties” Brings Favorable Re- 
sponse from All Parts of the World 


Evidence of the worldwide nature of 
the current shortage of return bottles is 
shown by the number of requests for 
“Emergency Round-Up Kits” received 
fom many parts of the globe by the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company of Toledo, 
Ohio, which has been sponsoring the re- 
tum bottle campaign as an_ industry 
service. 

From Copenhagen, Denmark, one of 
the larger users of return bottles writes: 
“We have read with much interest the 
article regarding the ‘Return Bottle’ cam- 
paign under way, and, as we are facing 
the same problems in Denmark as you 
are in America over bottles, we should 
appreciate it very much if you would 
oblige us in sending all the details about 
the campaign you have launched for the 
purpose of having bottles returned more 
quickly.” 

Africa, which school geography books 
used to refer to as the “Dark Continent,” 
fits right into the world pattern with a 
bottle shortage of its own. From the 
Hansa Braure in Swakopmund, South 
West Africa, comes a request for a large 
number of emergency round-up kits to 
help meet the problem. 


According to C. C. Concannon, Chief 
of the Chemical Division of the United 
States Department of Commerce, a 
worldwide shortage of soda ash, one of 
the principal ingredients used in the 
manufacture of glass, is restricting indus- 
trial production and economic recovery 
in many countries. The lack of coal, he 
points out, is chiefly responsible for this. 


Effective Local Campaigns 


In this country, returns to date include 
many examples of especially effective 
local campaigns. It has been noted that 
in a number of instances the most suc- 
cessful drives have been those in which 
the promotional features of the cam- 
paigns, such as newspaper and_ radio 
stories and advertisements, point-of-sale 
materials and direct appeals have been 
followed up and supplemented by house- 
tchouse pickup service which actually 
gets the stray bottles back into circu- 
lation. 


In Toledo, Ohio, for example, 34 
pupils in the Fourth Grade of Lincoln 
School completed a 10-day contest which 
resulted in the return of more than 7,800 
bottles to retail stores, Principal induce- 
ments offered the pupils were the cash 
returns from bottle deposits and a practi- 
cal application of the belief that ‘ 


al ‘a good 
citizen helps others.” 


April, 1947 


In Minnesota, the 


Alexandria, 
Scouts staged a bottle return campaign 


Boy 


reminiscent of the war-time salvage 
drives, making door-to-door collections 
and using trucks to haul away the stocks 
of bottles collected. The money col- 
lected through the drive is being used 
to send the Scouts to their summer camp. 
A collection depot was also established 
in a central location where residents 
might bring their bottles and have them 
credited to the Scout campaign. 

Billboards in Los Angeles requested 
purchasers to return bottles or give them 
to Boy Scouts to be turned in as part 
of the bottle round-up drive. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, various YMCA 
groups are conducting a bottle return 
drive which will help to relieve local 
bottle shortages and also benefit their 
World Youth Fund. PTA groups. lodges 
and clubs have also been approached 
and “sold” the idea of making money 
for their activities by sponsoring bottle 
drives among their members. 





CONTINENTAL CAN EXPANDS 


Hans A. Eggerss, president of Conti- 
nental Can Company, has announced 
that the assets of the Hummel-Ross Fibre 
Corporation, of Hopewell, Va., have been 
formally transferred to Continental in ex- 
change for 293,780 shares of Continental 
common stock. 

The transfer was completed pursuant 
to an agreement approved at a meeting 
of the stockholders of Hummel-Ross in 
Hopewell, February 4, following prior 
approval by the board of directors on 
December 6, 1946. 

Mr. Eggerss said that the newly ac- 
quired mill will be operated as the Hum- 
mel-Ross division of the Continental Can 
Company. 





Milk Strike Violence 


Unionized A. F. of L. Dairy Farmers 
and Sympathetic Teamsters’ Brother- 
hood Create Furore in Louisiana 


Amite, La.—Striking Louisiana dairy 
farmers affiliated with the A. F. of L., 
backed up by teamster members of the 
A. F. of L., made strenuous efforts March 
24 and 25, to half milk trucks and trains 
in an effort to cut off the supply of milk 
to New Orleans. 


Principal issue in the strike, during 
which armed men have dumped truck- 
loads of milk, is a price reduction to 
producers by the principal New Orleans 
milk distributors. The dealers, who had 
been paying $5.75 per 100 pounds of 
milk of 4 per cent butterfat, reduced the 
price to $5.20. 


The striking producers reportedly are 
members of the Dairy Farmers’ Local 
22 of A. F. of L. The teamsters, who 
declared a boycott on all service to stores 
handling milk from dealers affected by 
the strike, are members of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, A. F. 


of L. 


Numerous acts of violence have been 
reported including threats by armed men, 
beatings, stopping of trucks and trains, 
and the shooting of firearms, causing in 
one instance the alleged wounding of a 
member of the Dairy Farmers Coopera- 
tive whose headquarters at Kentwood, 


La. 


In New Orleans, United States Attor- 
ney Herbert Christenberry said he was 
“carrying out orders of the attorney gen- 
came after he had made a report on the 
situation to Attorney General Tom Clark. 





COMPOSITIONS 


Milk Processors find they can now substantially reduce 
the flies and other insect pests that gather and breed 
around Dairy Plants, by spraying the inside of buildings 
with NEOCID* M 25, an emulsifiable DDT preparation 
made by the Geigy Company, ‘Originators of DDT 
Insecticides’’. Its deadly efficiency has been demon- 
strated with marked success wherever used. On barn 
walls and other places where a white residue is not 
objectionable, use NEOCID BA 50. a wettable DDT pow- 


der that also gives amazing results. 


iyy 


If NEOCID DDT Insecticides are not available locally, 
simply send us the name and address of your dealer. 


GEIGY COMPANY, INC. 


89 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 8, N.Y. 











INTRODUCES ORANGE JUICE 


Progressive Dairy in Racine Launches 
New Sales Campaign 

Orange juice is now being offered for 

home delivery in the Racine, Wisconsin, 

area by the Progressive Dairy Company 





in a co-operative program with Snow 
Crop Marketers, Inc. 


The delivered juice is reconstituted by 
the dairy company from a pure concen- 
trate processed under the Thermo-Vac 
process. 

Accomplished at low temperature 
under a high vacuum, the product is 
said to leave unimpaired the vitamin 
content of the juice and undisturbed 
the delicate balance between sugar and 
acids in the natural fruit. 

Pictured herewith are, left to right: 
W. A. Gifford, President, and John 
Swiden, Sales Manager of Progressive 
Dairy Co., and James G. Murdock, Insti- 
tutional Sales Manager, Snow Crop 
Marketers, Inc. 

OPPOSES KEFAUVER BILL 

Washington, D. C.—Opposition to the 
Kefauver Bill, designed to extend and 
tighten provisions of the Clayton Anti- 
Trust Act, on the grounds that it would 
“stifle” the growth of farmer co-opera- 
tives was voiced here March 26 by 
Charles W. Holman, secretary of the 
National Co-operative Milk Producers 
Federation. Mr. Holman appeared be- 
fore a House Judiciary Sub-committee 
holding hearings on the measure. 


Introduced by Representative Kefauv- 
er, Democrat of Tennessee, the proposed 
bill would seek to plug a loophole which, 
in the opinion of the Federal Trade 
Commission, permits one company to ac- 
quire the assets of another in contraven- 
tion of the terms of the Clayton Act. 
The proposal prohibits acquisition of the 
capital stock of one concern by another 
for purposes of monopoly, and would 
also broaden this prohibition to apply 
to the acquisition of physical assets. 

Mr. Holman testified that the implica- 
tion of the bill is to “freeze or throttle” 
the normal growth of business enterprise. 

tetilllitcapeiecen 


OF EVENTS 
TO COME 


Dairy Manufacturers’ Conference—University of 
Wisconsin, Department of Dairy Industry, Madi- 
Wisconsin, April 10 

American Dry Milk Institute—Annual conven- 
tion, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill., April 
21-23 

American Bulk 
Annual meeting, 
cago, Ill., April 23 

National Cheese  Institute—Annual 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Ill., May 6. 

Dairy Institute of California—Quarterly meet- 
ing, U. S. Grant Hotel, San Diego, Cal., May 22 

California Dairy Council—Quarterly meeting 
U. S. Grant Hotel, San Diego, Cal., May 23. 

National Dairy Council—Summer conference, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, June 15-19. 

International Asseciation of Milk Control 
Agencies—Homecoming convention, Canyon Hotel, 
Yellowstone National Park, June 25-27, inclusive. 

Minnesota Creamery Operators’ & Managers’ 
Association—Annual convention, Hotel Lowry, 
St. Paul, October 7-8. 

International Association of Ice Cream Manu- 
facturers—Annual convention, Miami Beach, Fla., 
October 27, 28 and 29. 

Milk Industry Foundation—Annual convention, 
Miami Beach, Fla., October 30, 31 and Novem- 









son, 


Milk Association— 
Beach Hotel, Chi- 


Condensed 
Edgewater 


meeting, 


ber 1. 

Dairy Industries Supply Association—‘‘Stand 
by’’ headquarters during Milk and Ice Cream 
convention week, Miami Beach, Fla., October 


27 through November 1. 

Natienal Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation 
—Annual convention, Hotel Jefferson, November 
5-8. 

Iowa Milk & Ice Cream Association—Annual 
convention, Des Moines, Iowa, November 12-14. 


Indiana Dairy Products Association—Annual 
convention, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Indiana, November 17-19. 


Illinois Dairy Products Association—Annual con- 
vention, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Dec. 15. 


AMERICAN CAN EXPANSION 





Fibre Milk Containers to Be Fabri. 
cated at Maywood, Illinoi: 


Production of fibre milk containers jp 
American Can Company’s Maywood, I], 
plant is expected to start May 15 and be 
in full swing at an annual rate of 200,. 
000,000 units by August 1, Gordon 4 
kellogg, vice president, has announced, 

Seventy thousand square feet of floor 
space have been readied to accommodate 
four container-making lines as a first step 
in a long range program to provide 
dairies in Chicago and other midwestem 
cities with a nearby, self-sufficient source 
of supply, Mr. Kellog said. 

American Can presently supplies the 
flat-topped paper milk container to ap- 
proximately 30 dairies in Chicago, Cleve. 
land, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Indianapolis 
Louisville and St. Paul, using better thay 
175,000,000 containers a year, in quart 
pint and halfpint sizes, from the com. 
pany’s Jersey City plant, according tp 
Mr. Kellogg. 

The Maywood plant will produce 
quart-size containers only, but further 
expansion is contemplated so that ult- 
mately this plant also will be able to 
supply the pint and half-pint sizes. 


——— 
BULK CONDENSED MEETING 





Chicago, IIl.—Announcement has been 
made by H. C. Darger, executive secre 
tary, that the’second annual meeting of 
the American Bulk Condensed Milk As 
sociation will be held here at the Edge 
water Beach Hotel on April 23. The 
session has been scheduled to take place 
on the final day of the April 21-23 con 
vention of the American Dry Milk Insti- 
tute, whose headquarters will likewise 
be at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 


oa 


NEW SOUTHERN DAIRY PLANT 





New Orleans, La.—Borden’s Southem 
Dairy Products has been granted a per 
mit to build a $292,000 plant on the Air 
Line Highway. 





LEFFEL scotcu MARINE BOILER 


Universally accepted and used as the Ideal Boiler for MILK PLANTS 
where Economical Service, High Efficiencies and Lowest Maintenance 





Costs are required. 


Built in sizes 6 to 250 H.P., to comply with the A.S.M.E. Boiler Code 


and all State Boiler Laws. 


Splendidly adapted for firing with COAL (hand fire, or with the specially 
designed LEFFEL STOKER) OIL, GAS and WOOD. 


THE JAMES LEFFEL GCO., Established 1862 Springfield, Ohio 


See Additional Leffel Stoker Ad on Page 48 


Dept. MB 


—, 
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WANTS and 


RATES: “Position Wanted,” 50c. 


FOR SALES 


Limit of 50 words; 2c for each 





additional word. All other advertisements, 5c a word ($1.00 minimum). 
Keyed ads, 15c extra to cover return postage. The name and address 
should be included in counting the words. All payments strictly in advance. 





POSITION WANTED 


FOR SALE—Continued 





WELL EDUCATED, thoroughly trained, 
ractical dairy technologist with extensive, 
diversified experience desires responsible po- 
sition With an organization with congenial 
and progressive management, motivated with 
desire of producing high quality products. 
Gapable of acting as technical advisor, di- 


recting production, laboratory control or 
executive assistant. Ice cream or market 
milk preferred but not essential. Box 81, 
eare this publication. 4-M 





POSITION WANTED—As manager of 
retail milk or receiving station. Qualified 
for all plant operations, field work, bacteria 
entrol. Dairy course. Know N. Y. and 
N. J. Health regulations. 48 years old— 
married. Prefer Eastern seaboard. Box 82, 
care this publication. 4-M 





FOR SALE—One 6 ft. Joseph Oats heavy 
duty copper vacuum pan equipped with coils 
and in working order. Subject to prior sale. 
Price reasonable. Hershey Chocolate Corp., 








Lebanon, Pa. 4-M 
FOR SALE—Good used milk plant equip- 
ment. Wide selection. Otto Biefeld (Co., 


Watertown, Wis. 


FOR SALE—5,000 gross Standard No. 2 
Milk Bottles, mostly quarts and half-pints, 
some lettered—some plain. Special price as 
is, f.o.b. North Little Rock, Ark. Quarts— 
$5.00 per gross. Pints—$3.00 per gross. 
Half-Pints $3.00 per gross. Available about 
June 1st, 1947. Cases available at half- 
price. For further information, Phone 
4-6469, mayflower Dairy Co., North Little 
Rock, Ark. -} 




















HELP WANTED 


WANTED Working plant foreman to 
handle a progressive medium sized plant in 
New Jersey. Knowledge of maintenance and 
by-products essential. Modern house with 
garage available. Send references and salary 
expected. Box 83, care this publication. 

4-N 











RETAIL SALES MANAGER—Must be 
qualified to build and assume responsibilities 
for an aggressive sales organization for re- 
tail milk delivery. Must be able to build 
and supervise routes. Give full particulars 
and recent photo or snapshot in first reply. 
All replies held in strietest confidence. Salary 
open. Box 84, care this publication. 








FOR SALE 


USED MILK BOTTLE CRATES—Can 
deface old name and rebrand. Write or 
phone for present day inventory. Ohio 
Creamery Supply Co., 701 Woodland Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 4-M-t.f. 


FOR SALE—Five acres land all in cor- 
ral; large creamery, capacity 5,000 gallons: 
large office and dwelling; two routes; truck, 
cases and bottles; barn for 60 cows; two 
large silos; 90 cows and 2 bulls. Mrs. Ber- 
nadine Creton, Blue Bird Dairy, Rt. 5, Box 
346, West Riverside, Cal. 4-M 














Pre errr rrr nee 


FOR SALE—Floor Mats for Diveo 
Trucks $6.50 per set; 1932 Walker Electrics 
$6.50 each; 1937 Walker Electrics & White 
Horse truck mats $8.95 each. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Iroquois Mat Co., 700 Swan 
St., Buffalo 10, N. Y. 4-M 








DIVCO 
Floor Mats 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


IROQUOIS MAT CO. 
700 Swan St. Buffalo, N. Y. 

















FOR SALE 


FOR SALE —Dairy in town of 1,000 
Equipment for daily output of 500 gallons. 
Price $30,000. Address Clover Leaf Dairy, 
Ottawa, Kas. 4-M 


NEW JERSEY, Newark and Pennsyl- 
vania approved milk in tanks or cans, on 
daily or contract basis. Major Smith, 3229 
Bergenline Ave., Union City, N. J. 4-M-S8 














FOR SALE—Continued 


‘FOR SALE—700,000 Number 2, Ameri- 
can Seal Kaps, $1.00 per M, f.o.b., Tusca- 








loosa, Ala. Perry Creamery Co., Inc., Box 
481, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 4-M 
WANTED 





DAIRY PLANT OWNERS SEEKING 
Progressive Steam Fitting Concern 
Plants Modernized 
Steam and Condensation Surveys 
for Fuel Conservation 
Boilers and Machinery Installed 
Heating and Insulation 
Eastern Territory Covered 
S. PINN & SON 
1271 Hoe Ave. New York 59, N. Y. 

4-M-2 

“WE ARE INTERESTED in purchasing 
a quantity of Quart, Pint and Half-Pint 
Cases. Send full particulars stating quan- 
tity, condition and price. Box 80, care this 
publication. 4-M-t.f. 
CARTON MACHINE and paper quota 
wanted by Dairy—small size. Will com- 
pensate for transfer. Box 79, care this pub- 
lication. 4-M 











EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — One 6-16 Cherry-Burrell 
right hand filler—just like new! Equipped 
for both round and square bottles. Write 
Schenkel’s Sanitary Dairy, Andrews, ~ - 


FOR SALE — Stainless Steel Insulated 
Milk Tanks—1.800 to 3,250 gallons. Vari- 
ous sizes, on trucks, trailers, also not mount- 
ed. Myer Simon, 150 West 87th St., New 
York 24, N. Y. 4-M-3 

FOR SALE—250 used roller-bearing dollies 
for round bottle eases, $7.00 each; were 
$12.00 new. Also one Motor Stoker with % 
h.p. motor, 85-100 lbs. per hour, used 5 
months, $500.00. Write the Burr Dairy, 
Ine., Clinton, Conn. Tel.: 517. 4- 


FOR SALE—New York City approved 
creamery and farm, 300 cans daily, 500 acres 
—close to New York City. Box 88, care this 
publication. 4-} 


THE INSTALLATION of larger capacity 
machinery will make the following pieces of 
equipment available for sale: One Orr and 
Semblower Scotch Marine type oil fired, 40 
h.p. Boiler (Available May); One Cherry- 
Burrell 18 Valve Nuline filler equipped with 
Dacro adaptations (Available June); One 
Heil 6-wide bottle washer. This equipment 
is in excellent condition and now in use at 




















Sunrise Dairies, State Highway 29, Hill- 
side, N. J. 4-M 








Wilt King says... EVERYTHING YOU NEED FOR 
MILK AND CREAM SEDIMENT TESTING 


@® “E-Z LOCK” Sediment Test Cards 
(Look for the Patented DISC LOCATING CIRCLE) 
“KING” MILK, Cream and Mold Sediment Discs 
@ “Langsenkamp-Wheeler” Milk Sediment Testers 
(Hand and Mechanical) 
@ “SUPERIOR” Cream Sediment Testers 
NOTICE! When buying Sediment Test Cards be sure you get “‘E-Z LOCK’ with the Patented “DISC LOCATING CIRCLE” 


SEDIMENT TESTING SUPPLY COMPANY 


20 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD bd 


“WORLD’S LARGEST DISTRIBUTORS 


OF SEDIMENT TEST CARDS” 


° CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Continued 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Continued 





FOR SALE—One 200 gallon per hour 
open»type Viscolizer Homogenizer. In good 
operating condition. “V” belt drive with 
new 7% h.p., 3 phase motor. Price $250.00. 
Walter’s City Dairy, Inc., 108 Ridge Ave., 
Waynesboro, Pa. 4-M 

FOR SALE—Creamery and locker service 
plant for sale. Near large city markets, 200 
ean low, 300 high. More milk available in 
area, Can pass any city’s inspection. A real 
bargain for quick buyer. Box 87, care this 
publication. 4-M 





FOR SALE—Cheese factory northern 
New York, in operation at present time, 
fully equipped with large boiler and ample 
machinery including condensing and drying 
units, all stainless steel equipment. Small 
amount of cash. Box 86, care this publica- 
tion. 4-) 





FOR SALE—Meyer Dumore, Jr. bottle 
washer, just rebuilt, will handle square or 
round bottles, 8 wide in perfect operating 
condition, will sell at a sacrifice. Box 85, 
care this publication. 4-M 





FOR SALE—100 and 300 gallon Cherry 
S.S. Lined Spray Pasteurizers; 100 gallon 
Wisner Peerless Round $8.8. Lined Pasteur- 
izer; 100 gallon Cherry Type J Old Style 
Pasteurizer with S.S. Lining; 200 and 330 
gallon Pfaudler Glass Lined Lo-Vat Pas- 
teurizers; 5 ft. 24 tube, 6 ft. 40 tube and 
8 ft. 22 tube Combination Direct Expansion 
Surface Coolers; 5 ft. 24 tube, 6 ft. 36 tube 
and 9 ft. 30 tube Surface Coolers for brine 
und water; 9 ft. 10 tube, 12 ft. 10 tube and 
16 tube Internal Tubular Coolers; Cherry- 
Burrell Jr. Cabinet Cooler, 9 wings; Type 
“BB,” “B,” “J,” and “L” Milwaukee Fill- 
ers; Specialty Brass Co. Automatic 6 Valve 
Filler and Capper; G-100 Cherry-Burrell 
Nuline Filler, 10 valves, s.s. bowl; No. 5 
Creamery Package Filler, 14 Equa-Fill 
Valves; Model 60 and 90 Mojonnier Vacuum 
Fillers; +, 6 and 8 Wide Soaker Type Bottle 
Washers; 12,000 lb. Wisner “Peerless,” 
Specialty Brass Co. Twin and Cherry- 
Zurrell S.S. Filters; Single and Two Com- 
partment Tinned Copper Weigh Cans; 
Cherry-Burrell Two Compartment Stainless 
Steel Weigh Can; Cherry-Burrell Stainless 
Steel Receiving Vat, about 386x42x17 in.; 
Rice & Adams Rotary Can Washer, 4 ¢.p.m. ; 
Lathrop-Paulson and Creamery Package 
Straitaway Can Washers, 6 ¢.p.m.; No. E-17, 
40, 60 and 70 De Laval Motor Driven Sep- 
arators; Bronze Head Homogenizers or Vis- 
colizers ranging in sizes from 75 to 450 
gallons in capacity; 500 gallon Manton 
Gaulin Homogenizer with s.s. head; Three 
300 gallon Cherry Horizontal non-cooling 
type Vats, insulated, agitated; Five 300 gal- 
lon and one 500 gallon Pfaudler Vertical 
Glass Lined Jacketed and Insulated Hold- 
ing Tanks; 400, 1200 and 4000 gallon Hori- 
zontal Glass Lined Tanks; 36 in., 42 in., 6 
ft. and 7 ft. Copper Vacuum Pans, 6x6 Cop- 
per Hotwell; 5x8 Davidson Bronze Plunger 
Pumps. Reeves Drives, 2 H. P.; New Model 
“MS” Tri-Clover Stainless Centrifugal Sani- 
tary Pumps, 4 H.P. Write or wire your 
requirements. Lester Kehoe Machinery Cor- 
poration, 1 East 42nd St.,. New York 17, 
N. Y. Telephone—MUrray Hill 2-4616. 4-M 





FOR SALE—Two Erie City 150 H. P. 
boilers with stokers; one 20 H. P. Dutton 
boiler; one 6 ft. copper condensing pan with 
Bryer condenser; new air and water cooled 
Freon compressors from *, to 5 H. P., all 
complete; Fairbanks-Morse deep well pump, 
Model 6920, complete with motor; one direct 
expansion surface cooler, 18-2 in. tubes, 12 
ft. long with covers; Jensen fan type cooler, 
tinned copper, 8S sections, aluminum covers, 
14,000 lbs. per hour pasteurized, 20,000 Ibs. 
raw milk; one Jensen cabinet cooler, 11 
water and brine sections; one Kron 1000 Ib. 
receiving room scale with stainless steel 
weigh can and receiving vat; 500 half-pint 
milk cases, 20 to the case, wire partitions 
and covers on top; 5.000 quart cases in 


perfect condition ; stainless steel truck tanks 
—2275, 3200, 3300 gallon oval; one 2875 
Heil oval frameless tank complete with trai). 
er; one 2000 gallon horizontal stainless gtee| 
milk storage tank; Meyer Dumore & wide 


“Sr. bottle washer just rebuilt, will wash 


“sQuare and round milk bottles; 250 gallon 
homogenizer, bronze head with motor; 109 
gallon viscolizer complete, stainless  stee] 
head; 200,800 gallon New York City ap- 
proved viscolizers and homogenizers, staip. 
less steel; Braun straight-away can washer, 
3 to + per minute; one rotary can washer. 
2 to 3 per minute; Mojonnier over-run test. 
er; one 5x5 Jurick, one 6x6 York com. 
pressor, complete with motor, condenser, 
receiver, gauges, traps, etc.; one 5x5 York 
compressor only; 2 sections internal -tybe 
coolers; 100 gallon stainless steel pasteyr. 
izer, no agitator; one sanitary pipe wash 
sink; 2 No. 90 Mojonnier bottle fillers and 
cappers; one Emery Thompson 40 quart 
Batch freezer; one Petro oil burner com. 
plete with controls and motor; one Inter. 
national 10 can cooler; one No. 4 magnetic 
DeLaval milker. Double and single Cheege 
Presses, new and used. two new 10,000 Ibs. 
Stainless Steel Cheese Vats. Sam Edel 





mann, 321 Broadway, New York 7, N. y. 
WOrth 2-4975. +M 





OLEO PRODUCTION UP 





Washington, D. C.—Production of un- 
colored oleomargarine during January 
totaled 64,771,313 pounds, against 45, 
515,696 pounds in the same month last 
year, according to the latest report of 
the National Association of » Margarine 
Manufacturers. 

Total production of colored margarine 
during the first month of the year was 
3,174,694 pounds, the association survey 
showed, as contrasted with 2,577,625 
pounds in January of 1946. 

Domestic manufacturers in January 
used 431,363 pounds of coconut oil in 
the manufacture of uncolored margarine 
and 424,040 pounds of this oil in the 
manufacture of colored margarine, of 
which totals 377,443 pounds were manu- 
factured for export and 477,960 pounds 
were for domestic consumption. 

ie <i 


R. H. CORY DIES 





Robert Haskell Cory, president of La- 
mont, Corliss & Company, manufactur- 
ers agents of 60 Hudson Street, New 
York City, died on March 16 at his 
Englewood, N. J., home following a brief 
illness. He was 65 years old. 

Mr. Cory was born in New Jersey and 
was educated at the Englewood School 
for Boys and at Yale University, from 
which he was graduated in 1902. 

He has been president of the Lamont, 
Corliss organization since 1936, and 
among other positions held a directorship 
in the Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss Choco- 
lates Company and Nestle’s Milk Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 

He is survived by his widow and three 
sons, David Cleveland Cory of Engle- 
wood, Robert Haskell Cory, Jr., of Put- 
ney, Vermont, and Cleveland Cady Cory 
of Englewood. 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
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Yes, and the “D” stands for the “Deep Dish’ heads 
that identify Cherry-Burrell type “D” Storage Tanks— 
that separate these stronger, more sanitary storage 
tanks from ordinary tanks. The generous curvature of 
the head means greater knuckle radius at the head 
end; facilitates thorough cleaning and inore complete 
sanitation. And there are more sanitary features to 
help you produce a higher quality product—for in- 
Stance, the “no foam” inlet and the large 3-blade 
stainless stee! agitator which can be put into place and 


removed from the outside of the tank. 


There’s a type “D” Storage Tank that best meets your 
requirements—sizes from 1,000 to 7,000 gallons. Your 


Cherry-Burrell representative has all the details, in- 


cluding delivery dates. See him soon. 





Type “D” Storage Tank 


Available in plain, in- 
sulated and refriger- 
ated models for every 
storage use. 








CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 
427 West Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 

Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 

FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR 


SERVICE IN 52 CITIES 
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